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CHAPTER ONE 


ATHENS 

I T is fashionable at the present time, to regard all 
actions from the psychological standpoint. One seeks 
the hidden, the subconscious motive, for one’s own and 
other peoples’ behaviour. It is legitimate, therefore, to 
discuss the Psychology of Travel; and to endeavour to 
run the wanderlust to earth. Why do I travel? Why, 
when I’m comfortably settled in one place, am I imme- 
diately possessed by an urgent desire to go somewhere 
else? Especially when some wretched little boat is 
rolling wildly under me, I ask myself that question. 
I find it extraordinarily difficult to answer. It isn’t as if 
I fell into one of the extreme categories. I don’t belong 
to the class of people, in whom the sight of a ship pro- 
duces immediate s}Tnptoms of nausea. Neither, for that 
matter, am I one of those who like a ‘good stiff breeze’. 

Most people have heard the story of the woman who 
boarded a sffip just at sailing time. Being a bad sailor, 
she went to her cabin, and prepared for the worst. For 
some reason the ship didn’t sail. Unconscious of this, 
however, she spent the whole night being violently sick. 
It is obvious, of course, what her trouble was. Whether 
the shock of finding the boat still docked in the morning 
cured her, the story doesn’t tell. 

At the other end of the scale, I have a friend whose 
idea of ‘fun’ is a trip from Harwich to the Hook in a 
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stonnl Everjone to ius taste For inj'self, I am 
definitely a fair weather sailor That is to say, that u 
the sea is calm, so is my inside At seasick moments I 
say, never again, hut e\en as I say it, I know that I 
don’t really mean it In fact, I've almost given up 
saying it now , except in extreme cases But nobody can 
guarantee a c^ sea, and I am even prepared to set out 
m a storm Set out that is, rather thm stay where I am 
Freud and Jung would doubtless explam it in terms of 
neuroses Whatfunthey \^ouIdha^ehaddlssectlngthc 
motives of our buccaneering ancestors One almost 
regrets that they didn’t Ii\e m Elizabethan times 
The Elizabethans hadn’t e%en the excuse of the 
ship’s siren That Pied Piper s whistle hadn’t j et been 
invented to lure people to sea But for anyone on whom 
It has a fatal effect, the islands of the Aegean, and in 
fact the whole of the eastern Mediterranean, were 
especially created In man) cases the distances are so 
small, tlmt the voice of the siren can be ansv. ered daily , 
or even sometimes tw ice daily 
The islands too, haic, many of them, that micro- 
cosnuc quality n hich delights the heart of the true ^land 
lover liicir very names Rhodes, Lesbos, Crete, hold a 
magic still That magic of certam place names, which 
no amount of disillusionment can ever really shatter 
In England, the tradition of the Classical education 
dies hard Even now, m the middle of the twentieth 
century, the ideas of what we term the 'educated 
classes’ are largely coloured by a feelmg of the 
supremacy of Greek culture In the majority of cases 
it IS true, this feelmg qxs no further than a placid 
acceptance of the theory that the Classical automatically 
12 
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connotes the Good and the Beautiful. In the minorit}’-, 
it produces a passionate philhellinism (we even have a 
special word for it), which colomrs all their lives and 
thoughts. I mj^self-was spared a Classical education. 
I had few fixed illusions, therefore, on which to build 
my mental picture of Athens. Memories of the Elgin 
Marbles; photographs of the^ Parthenon, by moonlight 
and otherwise. These contended with descriptions 
read, of what it had been in BjTron’s time: a squahd 
village, falling rapidly into decay under the heedless 
rule of a Turkish pasha. Then, with the Akropolis a 
barracks. Lord Elgin’s agents had been free to hack 
away carvings and smash pediments, in order to send 
booty to England. 

Superimposed on all this, like a double exposure, was 
the memory of some war-time spy story. This had had 
an Athenian setting, in which the principal characters 
had belonged to various Legations and Consulates. 
They seemed to spend most of their time, I remem- 
bered, having hectic mtrigues at beach cafes, or moon- 
light picnics on the Akropolis. Naturally the picture 
resulting from all this was not very clear. As I came to 
know Athens better, however, it all fell into place. 

Athens does not make a good first impression. For 
one thing the noise is bewildering. Cars stand in line 
behind one another, all hooting, ob\’iously just for the 
pleasure of making a noise. The hooting has no \dsible 
effect on the other traffic. Trams clash and jingle, and 
street vendors shout their wares from all sides. In fact 
everybody shouts. If it is summer, columns of dust' 
. swirl along the streets. 

Maybe the fact that I wasn’t very lucky over my first 
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visits to Athens prejudiced me against the aty My 
first involved a sharp attack of dj-sentery, and the 
second coinaded with the Venezihsts’ aborU\e revolu- 
uon of March 1935 As for the third, that was almost 
the worst 1 ar^^cd the following June, to find the 
elections m progress Hot and thirsty, I loudly 
demanded “Beer I ’ The waiter looked at me pityingly 
“After the voting is over,” he said 
I once argued the respective merits of Rome and 
Athens with a young Scottish sculptor, a Pnx de Rome 
He, condemned to study at the British School m Rome, 
pmed contmuallj for the classic glones of Athens I, 
poor fool, who might ha\c remained m Athens, had 
struggled with great difficulty and discomfort to Rome 
Neither could see the others point of view I might 
grant him that the clear air of Athens was like bis 
native Aberdeen on a spring rooming I don’t know 
Aberdeen But classical remains m general leave me 
cold My mterest ends with the sixth century , with the 
culmination, or perhaps the beginning of the degenera- 
tion, of the original Sumcnan and Egyptian model By 
the time the Hellenistic period is reached, my chief 
reaction is nausea 

To me, on the other hand, Rome spelt romance 
Not the classical Rome, which Mussoluu is so busy 
digging up and sticking together, but the tawny 
Renaissance Rome of Tiber side and VaUcan, of St 
Peter s, and the Castel S Angdo Not the classical 
Rome, but the Rome of Marion Crawford The Rome 
of White soaety and Black society, of mtngues, and 
vast pantormimc Papal ceremonies I am fully aware of 
the theatneal absurdity of much that 1 see Delibcr- 
H 
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ately, however, I allow myself to be drugged by the 
surfeit of colour and stately ritual. 

When I receive, say a large yellow card of invitation 
to a consistory in the Aida della Benedizione, I am 
enchanted. I put on my frak e cravatia hianca knowing 
that I shall thoroughly enjoy myself. Or perhaps it will 
be a plum coloured invitation to Pontifical High Mass 
in St. Peter’s on Easter Sunday. That is almost as 
good. But to my Scottish friend, Popery and Fascism 
were equally anathema ; a fact which, I dare say, largely 
coloured his view point. From what I judged of his 
character, it will have remained unchanged. 

I, on the other hand, now that I know Athens better, 
have yielded more to its charm. Nobody could describe 
it as a beautiful city. But when one considers that since 
the war it has about quadrupled its population, perhaps 
this is not surprising. Obviously a small and poor city 
cannot add three-quarters of a million inhabitants in a 
few years, and still keep tidy. Unpaved streets abound, 
even in the heart of the city. That can be, and is being 
remedied. The pity is that little or no attempt was made 
at town planning. Of comse, theshacksand booths of the 
refugee settlements didn’t help matters. Still, after the 
1 922 deidc/e, the repatriates had to be housed somewhere. 

In the centre of the city, the majority of the buildings 
are in the worst late nineteenth century taste, stucco 
monstrosities aboxmding in florid excrescences. Every 
year, however, more and more blocks of flats in the 
modem German style, garmt and severe, are displacing 
these older buildings. An improvement, this, though far 
from being an ideal. And the street lighting, or rather 
the lack of it 1 But after a time, one ceases to notice all 
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that One becomes conscious merely of the atmosphere 
Athens is a gay city Not m the wny that Pans or 
New York are gay, but wiA a bghthearted ease of 
manner, and a slightly ingenuous sophisUcation It is a 
city that never sleeps, or at most, merely dozes m the 
summer, dunng the afternoon heat No matter what 
the hour, there are always idlers at the cafds On 
summer nights the ‘Dancin|p* along the beaches at 
Phaleron and Glyphada are crowded until daivn 

Everythmg begins late m Athens The five o’clock 
tea IS transposed an hour or two later Between six and 
eight, the cafei opposite the Hotel de la Grande 
Bretagne are crowded with fashionable women and 
their escorts, putting away large quantities of nch 
pastnes Beside the slender )oung girls, very often, sit 
their mothers , hvmg examples of the result of a nch 
diet In consequence of this, dinner, like m Spam, 
becomes almost supper , and the vanous entertainments 
which follow It ate proportionately late Not that there 
IS much in the way of organized amoseraent, beyond the 
cmemas and a few cabarets The average Atheiuan 
seems to find sittmg at cafej watching the crowds and 
interminably talking politicstobe entertainment enough 
But, you say, this is telling me nothmg of the real, 
the classical Athens All nght, go to the Akropohs one 
cloudless day Climb up to the Parthenon Then, 
shuttmg jour eyes to the tnpods of the photographers, 
to the tourists, the guides, the park benches, and to the 
huddled grej aty at your feet, gaze long and earnestly 
out to sea Or choose some mght of full moon, and sit 
there, if they’ll let you, m some quiet spot, for a long 
while 1 11 guarantee that you will absorb more of the 
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spirit of ancient Greece, than you will from months of 
poring over inscriptions and statues: ‘Marble, from the 
original in bronze by M3nron, the legs, left arm, torso, 
and head later additions,’ Which doesn’t mean, I may 
add in parenthesis, that the Athens Museum is not 
worth a visit. The first room oh the left as you go in, is. 

The Greeks are a friendly people, and hospitably 
inclined. If some of them are inclined to try and cheat 
you in business dealings, they are just as likely to spend ^ 
their ill-gotten gains on your entertainment afterwards. 
If they succeed in the cheating, that is. If they do not, 
they will certainly bear you no ill will on that account. 
Rather they will respect you the more for your superior 
shrewdness. 

I had a rather amusing example of petty cheating 
from a C)^riot Greek. We were living at the time in an 
old Turkish house just outside Kyrenia, on the north 
coast of the island. It was early autumn, and we were 
sitting with our backs to a half-open window. Suddenly 
we heard a soft patting noise behind us. I looked round. 
A large wper was swaying its head backwards and for- 
wards rhythmically, beating softly against the window 
frame. As I turned I was just in time to see it drop to 
the floor, and disappear tmder the couch where we 
were sitting. Jumping up, I kept an eye on where the 
snake had hidden itself, while M. hurried out to get 
hold of someone with a weapon. 

Presently she returned with half the village at her 
heels. Variously armed with spades, mattocks, and 
pitchforks, they were out for blood. The snake was 
playing for safety, and had to be prodded from his 
hiding place. There was a wild scuffle, in which our 
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living-rooin looked more like suffenng than the viper 
Round and round, over the couch, under the table, 
round the standard lamp diarged a multitude of 
peasants, brandishing agncultural implements, and 
vrhoopmg with exatement 

Firmly, however, the brute was dispatched with a 
blow which almost severed its head ThanUully I 
distributed baksheesh, and the slayer, a carter, proudly 
bore away the corpse But that was by no means the 
last I was to see of it 

The next morrung the carter reappeared under my 
window, complete with snake He had but that 
moment, he announced, slam at great trouble and ex- 
pense another colossal snake 1111$ also, had been so 
bold as to try and climb in at our window. I remarked 
sceptically that the body looked very like that of the 
previous mght's victim Oh, no, he assured me, Misa 
Munch (our next door neighbour) had actually wit- 
nessed the slaying of this one I remained somewhat 
sceptical all the some “All right,” I said, "come back 
this evenmg for your baksheesh ” 

Later on in the day I took the opportunity of inquir- 
ing from Miss Mimch “Oh,” she exclaimed indig- 
nantly, “he told me that he’d killed that snake in my 
garden I ga^e him a shilling!” “Now," I said, when 
the carter came back that evening, stdl carrymg the 
eoake, “go and fetch the other snake Brmg them both 
here at the same time ” The carter gave a broad gnn, 
and wdked off It remamed a little joke between us for 
When I met him, I would murmur, 
snake, and he would gnn 
Of course, much of this attitude must be put dovm 
iS 
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to the centuries of Turkish domination, when it was a 
case of cheating the conquerors. In those days, the 
Cypriot made the most of what little he had, against the 
ever present time when it might be snatched by some 
rapacious pasha. In the same way, the detractors.of the 
modem Neapolitans should remember the centuries of 
Bourbon terrorism. A terrorism incidentally, which 
England enabled to continue a while longer, after it had 
almost been broken. That though, was the worse 
oppression, when the Inquisition ruled, and priests 
swarmed ant-like over the land. The days of the tira- 
piedi are over, happily, but the memory still lingers. 

There is an idiot Armenian who wanders about the 
streets of Nicosia. Nobo'dy pays much attention to him 
now. But if you ask, you will be told that he used to be 
a brilliantly clever child, almost an infant prodigy. 
Until that is, the day the Turks entered his home. They 
beheaded his father, mother, and brother in front of he 
eyes ; then they raped his sisters, and carried them off. 
And yet many Greeks will tell you that they regret the 
Turkish rule. If the laws were oppressive, at least they 
could be avoided. The administration was haphazard ; 
and there were always opportunities for judicious graft. 
Then, they say, we had no money, but at least we could 
eat. After all, a sensible man doesn’t starve his live- 
stock; they can’t work if he does. Now when we have 
no money, we starve. Another complained: When 
we were under the Turks they sent pashas and the sons 
of pashas to rule us ; the British send us shop keepers 
and the sons of shop keepers ! 

Another legacy of the Turks, is the bead habit. It 
used to be the custom in Moslem countries to carry a 
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rosary, on v/hich to tell the nine^-nme Attnbutea of 
Allah Now these rosanes of amber, wood, glass, 
leather, or what you will, have lost all religious sig- 
nificance All the same, they are still carried by Turk 
and Greek alike, simply for the sake of something to 
fiddle with m idle moments Everywhere beads click, 
rattle, and swing ivith maddening persistence 
It IS not just a pose or an effeminate habit The beefy 
peasant v.’aitmg for the bus, will sit chckmg his 
‘Conversation beads’ as he calls them, letting them 
slither from hand to hand Etenthe policeman on duty 
has them dangling from his finger If a Greek hasn’t a 
rosary to fiddle v.ath, he wdl use a key chain , pireferably 
with a bunch of keys at the end This he %vill swing rti 
ardes Round his finger it cods, then uncods itself 
agam Generally it is withm an mch of taking the face 
off some passer-by 

The average Greek cafe idler rarely reads, unless to 
glance at the neu-spaper He is, however, a persistent 
talker and arguer Often he appears so excited and 
enraged, that one expects the fight to begin at any 
moment Then suddenly, everyone wdl burst out 
laughing, and clap each other on ^e back 

In Cyprus, Greek and English society scarcely mixes 
The English offiaals effect to despise the Greeks as 
‘nauves’ It gives them a sense of importance, they like 
the comfortable feel of the ‘white man’s burden’ In 
Greece on the other hand, they court Greek society, 
and affect to despise the English colony We ourselves 
knew fciv Greeks m Athens, our Greek friends being 
mostly m Corfu and the' islands We knew, however, 
many of the English and Americans On these we burst 
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from time to time, from Cyprus or Rhodes, from 
Mykonos, or Samos, or Crete, We would appear 
suddenly in the hospitable drawing-room of Mr. Miller, 
the Morning Post correspondent. 

Mr. Miller would be holding forth with genial 
vehemence on some pet topic to Miss Rebecca West, or 
whoever the wsiting celebrity of the moment might be. 
She was the one on the occasion of my last visit, and so 
springs to mind. I remember admiring her eyes, and 
her sense of humour. Lamenting too, the rather ugly 
mouth, which spoils what might have been a beautiful, 
as well as an interesting face. Ensconced behind one of 
those vast collections of elaborate silver, beloved of 
Edwardian wedding present givers, J\lrs. Miller would 
be dispensing tea. She never could remember just where 
we were supposed to have come from on any particular 
occasion. I don’t blame her. Keeping a track of our 
movements would have been an all time job. Thanks 
to the complicated system of inter-island steamers, 
we could appear and (disappear like Jacks in the box. 

Up to a few years ago, the Greek Government sub- 
sidized a steamship service to Syria. Antique boats of 
some four to five hundred tons, carried passengers and 
cargo from Athens to Beirut, via Rhodes and Cyprus. 
On these, as on the inter-island steamers, one could buy 
a ‘deck’ passage for next to nothing. In the eastern 
Mediterranean, deck travelling is an honorued institu- 
tion. The deck passenger has the run of all the open 
parts of the ship. With him he may bring, besides his 
ordinary baggage, his pets and livestock. 

Hens, dogs, cats, and even on occasion kids and 
lambs, gambol, bark, cackle and commit nuisances- 
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unrebuked. Larger animals, such as pigs and mules, 
must go below in the hold. 

The deck passenger eats and sleeps where he likes. 
No part of the deck is sacred from him. If he is suffici- 
ently presentable in appearance, and can outstare the 
steward, he takes a first class deck chair. He will rarely 
be disturbed; at any rate by day. At night the steward 
can, if he wants to be nasty, remove the canvas front the 
diair. In that case there are generally some wooden 
benches, which are quite comfortable to sleep on; and of 
course, the deck itself. Offidally the deckpassengermust 
bring his own food. This generally consbts of bread and 
cheese, with olives, fruit and wine. Actually, however, 
food can be got from the gallqr. If a jacket is worn, 
even buying a whole meal in the saloon, is winked at. 

In summer, quite apart from the economical ques« 
tion, deck is the only possible way to travel on ffiese 
ships. Below, the cabins give a foretaste of Hell. In 
them the Greek, heavily swathed in woolly garments, 
cov’ers himself with a bkmket, and sleeps peacefully. 
But the average European must lie naked, and imagine 
he is having a Turkish bath. 

I was in Cyprus when an unexpected ten pounds 
gave me the opportunity of getting ray first glimpse of 
the Aegean. Needless to say, that whetted my appetite 
for more. I plannedanambitiousilinerary,coveringover 
^0 thousand miles in three w’eeks. That I kept to my 
itinerary, and within my ten pounds, says something for 
the cheapness of travel in the Levant. I was to catch 
the boat at Famagusta. This was my second visit, I 
remembered the curious impression it had on me 

when I arrived from Port Said, almost two years before. 
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FAMAGUSTA, NICOSIA 

O N that occasion we had arrived at Port Said from 
Morocco on a British-India boat, which chugged 
laboriously into the Suez Canal a day late and just in 
time for us to see the weekly connection with Cyprus 
disappearing in the distance. We said good-bye to the 
only amusing people on board; a retired publican and 
his wife, who had been consistently snubbed by the 
rest of the passengers during the whole voyage, and 
prepared to gather together our multitude of belongings. 
We had come heavily laden, and saw with alarm our 
tnmks, cases, bales and crates hang precariously over 
the oily waters of the canal. We followed them in a 
laxmch to the customs house, where cases of books, 
which I could not have moved, were picked up by the, 
felldhin porters as if they were so many empty biscuit 
tins. We had never anticipated having to go through 
the customs at Port Said, thinking we would merely 
transfer from one boat to another. Now, however, it 
was apparently necessary for everything to be examined. 
This was the more alarming as the key of one of the 
trunks was missing and we did not relish the idea of its 
being forced open and left to continue its travels in that 
state. 

We were nearly two hours in the Customs. Every- 
thing was opened and minutely examined, until 
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nothing remained but the fatal trunk, and a small 
attache case By this time we had got beyond carmg I 
was just about to open my mouth and explam about the 

missmgkey, when the CustomsOfEcerj'awned, stretched 
himself, looked at his watch, and marking the tw o remain- 
ing pieces, turned his back on us and strolled away 
I remember little of that first stay m Port Said, save 
that the weather ^Yas mcredibly hot and sticky, that the 
hotel was bad, and that the week’s visit seemed inter- 
mmable 

As everj’thing cornea to an end at last, so the seventh 
day found our trunks and crates again suspended over 
the canal, and ourselves m a launch on our ivay to the 
Khedtual Mad steamer 

The voyage from Egypt to Cyprus takes the day and 
most of the rught, so that it w-as still dark when we 
arrived at Famagusta 

Commg on deck m the early morrung, I found the 
boat docked beside a deserted quay Flanking it tvas a 
high wall over which a solitary palm tree fluttered It 
was late August and even at that early hour mtensely 
hot Everythmg seemed dead 
But presently o&icials appeared passport officials, 
and Customs Officials, and porters, and even a few 
loiterers And later, having passed from hand to 
official hand, we were free to discover what lay behmd 
that high stone ^Yall, where the palm tree still waved 
its solitary head 

A great archway led out from the quay Beyond "ivas 
an open space planted with trees, across which a few 
nondescnpt houses and cajes faced us And to right and 
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left the massive town w^alls stretched awa)’', enclosing 
apparentl}^ nothing more exciting than large patches of 
waste groimd, on which rubbish dumps and occasional 
palms picked up a scanty nourishment. 

Ever}nvhere the dust lay thick. It rose about our feet 
in great clouds as we walked. The road appeared to 
continue round behind the houses, so we plunged on. 
A town of winding streets, w^here flat, white-washed 
buildings, corrugated iron sheds, and filthy hovels, 
mingled haphazardly with medieval remains and heaps 
of stones, sprawled ahead of us. 

Arched doorwa3^s led nowhere. Rose windows, glass- 
less now, gazed blindly down on tin roofs. Carved 
blocks of stone lay where they had fallen. Then sud- 
denly we were in an open square, and on oxir left was a 
Gothic cathedral. Stuck on top of one of its decapitated 
tow^ers, a tall, white minaret flanked it incongruously. 
We sat down on a convenient block of stone, where two 
giant sj’camores threw a w^elcome shade. 

Everjihing was very quiet. The dust deadened foot- 
steps, and in any case, there seemed to be scarcely any 
inhabitants to this strange town. We had met a few 
men in tarbushes. A few women in short skirts, and 
short hooded capes of vivid coloured artificial silk: 
emerald green, purple, or scarlet, who had drawn a 
comer of the cape across their faces at our approach, 
and gazed at me intently out of one eye. A few children 
had given up plajnig in the gutter in order to demand 
“two shilling”. Exorbitant baksheesh in a land where 
the labourer is paid eighteen pence a day I A donkey 
or two had shuffled by, and one solitary, mangy, but 
still supercilious camel. 
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This ^vas all very well, but an hotel was necessary, 
and this tovra just did not look like the sort of place 
which possessed one I looted round for someone likely 
to be informative A military pohceman, very smart in 
khaki tunic and shorts, puttees and red tarbush, was 
wheelmg his bicycle along the road I hailed him and 
asked the way to the hotel A blank stare and a flood of 
Greek met me, then an abrupt throwing back of the 
head, accompanied by a loud ducking noise This 1 
knew was the Eastern negatite, for I had learned to 
employ it effectively m Egypt when pestered by street 
hawkers, comincmg them with one gesture that 
nothmg could be expected of me This time it did not 
seem quite m place, however I had not then discovered 
that It was not considered necessary for the police or 
government officials in a British colony to speak any 
English I* 

Not bemg any wiser for my miervicw, w e decided to 
cany on in the same direction and hope for the best 
After a few more windings among buildings and rums, 
we came once more upon the town walb, massively 
stretching away into the distance In the days of the 
Lusignan kmgs, there were said to be more than two 
hundred churches within the walls of the city, which 
will give some idea of their extent Stifled and sweaty, 
we were about to give up m despair, when an antique 
open carnage, drawn by a positively threadbare horse, 
overtook us Under its white awiung were some of our 
fellow passengers, who waved as they disappeared m a 
cloud of dust, through an arch m the wall 
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Our spirits rose. Here was something to follow. We 
plunged through the narrow, tunnel-like archway in 
pursuit, finding omselves on a stone bridge. Below us 
lay the ancient city moat, now thickly overgrown with 
trees and shrubs. Ahead stretched flat, open country. 
And there was the carriage, rattling away ’down a long 
tree-lined road. This did not look so good, but on we 
plodded, wishing now that we had taken one of those 
carriages ourselves. The road seemed miles long, but 
after a while, buildings began to appear. There were 
pompous buildings of yellow stone, and wooden bunga- 
loid creations, and then, wonder of wonders, a complete 
village railway station, with a real, if not very im- 
pressive, train at rest. There was a post office and a 
bank. There was a cafe which announced a cabaret 
entertainment; so we must really be getting near the 
hub of things at last. 

Presently shops appeared; mostly provision mer- 
chants, ironmongers, barbers and cobblers. The road 
had become a street and we were in the town. This was 
a scene of bustle and animation by comparison with the 
dead city of the port. Carriages jingled up and down 
and bicycles skidded in every direction. People came 
out on to their doorsteps to view the strangers, and then 
went back to call further members of their families, 
lest they should miss the fun. 

The Greeks must be the greatest starers in the world. 
Everything the slightest out of the usual, such as a 
stranger, will collect a group to gaze with interest; 
though rarely is the stanng rude. They have the com- 
mon continental habit of being able to regard a good- 
looking woman or youth with a bland childlike stare. 
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And they -mil still go on stanng even when they are 
seen, instead of blushing and loohing away as the 
a\erage Anglo-Saxon does 

Just then we spotted a good-looUng joung police- 
man Perhaps he irught be brighter than the previous 
one, I decided to have another shot at ashing for an 
hotel This time, thank goodness, we were luckier, 
and foimd a speaker of English Was the hotel far? 
Oh, no, nght beside us He would personallj conduct 
us, and present us to the proprietor, a fnend of his He 
would return when we had refreshed ourselves, and in 
fact, place himself at our entire disposal during our 
stay* 

The hotel prov ed to be fairly pnimtiv e, but spotlessly 
clean, and with large and airy rooms So we thankfully 
installed ourselves, arranging to send for our baggage 
from the port There was a restaurant below, where, 
for ten piastres we consumed roast partridges and 
aubergmes, and bunches of the enormous black grapes, 
for which Cyprus is famous 

It IS hard to get used to the nine copper piastres, 
which make up the Cyprus shillmg There is always the 
feeling that one is getting wrong change, as well as the 
difficulty of doing mental calculations m terms of one 
and one-third pence Luckily the rest of the comage is 
similar to the English 

We had scarcely eaten when the policeman returned 
He would take us to dunk coffee and see the town 
M was convmced that a siesta w-as more needed, and I 
did not blame her The heat was really overwhelming 
Gomg mto the streets was like passmg the open door of 
a furnace But I decided, for the sake of politeness to 
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go out for a few minutes. I was duly shown the market, 
the English club, the police station, and the way to the 
bathing place. Here a magnificent beach and sand 
dunes stretched for miles along the coast. In the dis- 
tance I could distinguish clumps of palms. At least, so 
I thought But what was my disappointment to find 
that my palms were really steel ^vindmills from Toronto. 
Tiiere is no surface water, and the big orange planta- 
tions, which flourish in the red, sandy soil, are irrigated 
by artesian wells. 

I drank sticky, Turkish coffee, and discussed the 
United States — ^goal of his ambition, as it is that of so 
many 3^oung Greeks. Generally they succeed in getting 
there, if only by marrying some girl with a good dowry. 
The marriage over, they take the money, and hurry 
away ; leaving the bride to wait for them in Cyprus imtil 
they have made their fortune, or in some cases for ever. 

This do^vry system is the ruination of fathers with 
many daughters. When a girl baby is bom in Greece or 
Cyprus, her father knows that in sixteen years or so, he 
will have to pay to get rid of her. Even Greeks who have 
lived for years in America, will come back to Greece to 
find a bride, and they expect to get a good dot along 
with her. These ‘Americans’ generally go to their own 
villages to look for a wife, because there their own 
families can vouch for the domestie virtues and respect- 
ability of the girl in question. The eligible ones are 
brought out for inspection, and have very little to say 
in the transaction. They must just be thankful for 
getting a husband. Incidentally, by Greek law, if the 
husband can prove that his wife was not a virgin when 
he married her, he can send her packing back to her 
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parents Now, however, more and more yoimg men, 
particularly m the cities, are marrymg the girls of their 
choice, even if they have no dowry And, what is more, 
they will even go off on their honeymoons without 
looking too deeply into the virginity question 

Later in the evening when it became cooler, M and 
I strolled along to the club, and introduced ourselves 
We were very hospitably received and entertained by 
the male members durmg our stay We saw hardly 
anything of the females, however We heard long 
afterwards, to our great amusement, that the ladies of 
Famagusta had not been able to bnng themselves to 
call on us because we were staying at the ‘wrong’ hotel 
The ‘right’ hotel was the one starred m Baedeker, and 
m which we heard on good local authority, the drams 
were wrong There is a most amusing hotel snobbery 
m Cyprus In each of the five towns Nicosia, Fama- 
gusta, Limassol, Lamaca, and Paphos, there is an hotel 
starred by the estimable Baron, sometime before the 
War It does not matter that m four, at any rate, of 
these towns, there are now cleaner and more preferable 
hotels Woe betide the person who stays at them , they 
are just no class at all It is useless to point out their 
superior advantages One is simply met by the retort 
that “these are native hotels”. Unregarded is the fact 
that the other Baedeker starred hotels are equally run 
by natives, albeit English-speaking ones 
But this was one merely very small snobbery m a 
place where, like, I suppose, all small English colomes, 
such cans and can’t abound I am quite sure that we 
broke most of the current conventions without worry- 
ing overmuch For one thmg we lived m an old 
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Turkish house, which we had renovated. It was very 
picturesque and equally inconvenient. But the beauty 
of the little cobbled courtyard, with its arches leading 
into a walled garden full of fruit trees and rose bushes, 
far outweighed the inconvenience of oil lamps and 
primitive sanitation. 

Once we had closed the great nail-studded door, 
whose key was so large that it would fit into neither 
pocket nor bag, but required a small boy to carry, it, 
and shut out the hot and dusty street, we were in a 
hidden world. A microcosm overlooked by nobody but 
the birds, pecking at the ripe apricots overhead. There 
were people who liked our house. But there were 
others, I know, who sniffed, thinking it merely an 
eccentricity on our part and ‘not quite the thing’ for 
English people to live in a native house. In Nicosia, 
however, where there are plenty of fine old Turkish 
houses, there are a few. who do so- But the passer-by, 
unless he knows someone who lives in one of these 
houses, or catches a glimpse through an open doorway, 
never has a chance of seeing them. 

They do nothing to beautify the city, presenting 
often only a blank featureless wall to the street. But at 
least, if they are not beautiful, they are not ugly, as so 
many of the new houses, especially in the suburbs of 
Nicosia are. These new houses are nearly all built of a 
disagreeable, orange-coloured sandstone. They have a 
pectiliarly raw appearance which the scarcity of trees 
does not help to relieve. 

The British have planted a lot of trees just round 
Nicosia itself, mostly eucalyptus; and along the roads 
which cross the Mesaoria — the big central plain, but 
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they do httle to co\er the dusty bareness of the 
country And jet, before the Turkish occupaUon, all 
this land was covered with dense forest, which was 
gradually cut down for building and firewood, and 
never replanted So m a few centuries, the whole 
character of the land, as in so many Mediterranean 
countnes, has completdy changed In Italy, or Sicily, 
or Provence, where oh\e has succeeded ilex, and vine, 
ohve, one searches for the dms, oaks, and poplars of 
Theoentos, and finds what? Probably the pnckly pear 
So too, in Cyprus, save for the struggling trees along 
the roads, and the gnarled wild oh\ es scattered sparsely 
on the slopes of the hills, the only rehef to the eye, is 
the groups of tall, feathery eucalyptus which grow 
where the low, flat, mud bnck villages scarcelj break 
the surface of the plain 

And jet the Mesaona can be beautiful, m its own 
uncompromising way Especially is this so m the earlj 
Spring, when the pale green of the young barley, 
growing wherever there are a few inches of ploughable 
soil, makes a patchwork qmlt with the reds, greys and 
browns of the earth, when the fat cumuli hanguig ovc 
the Kyrema mountams throw fantastic purple shadow 
ov er the rolling foothills, and the snow still gleams or 
Mount Troodos 
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NICOSIA, KYEENIA 

P ACEDD inside the immense circular walls of 
earth-lined stone, and a deep, wide moat, where 
now trees and gardens grow, the streets of Nicosia are 
like the spokes of a wheel. From these spokes radiate 
scores of minor offshoots, so that the effect is most 
confusing, nothing seeming to lead straight to any- 
where. The streets themselves are very narrow, and full 
of bicycles and ancient one-horse carriages. There are 
few shops in the European sense, but the main streets 
are lined with booths, more in the nature of an eastern 
bazaar. Here cobblers, tailors, and tinsmiths sit work- 
ing, cramped up among their goods. The tinsmiths do 
a roaring trade, making every conceivable object mostly 
out of five gallon ‘Shell’ petrol tins. The tins them- 
selves, fitted with a handle, are, alas, used all over the 
island in place of the more picturesque amphorae. 
These latter, however, are used for bringing in the 
drinking water from the cotmtry. Carts fitted with 
holes cut to fit twenty-one amphorae form one of the 
sights of the town. 

The copper workers have a street to themselves, 
where the racket is indescribable and where some really 
beautiful beaten brass and copper goods are made. 
Further along are the mill stones; for the peasants still 
grind their com by hand. And hanging everywhere in 
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big clusters, are the top boots which the Cypnot wears 
below his enormous pleated breeches of black cloth 
Tucked a\vay out of sight is the Gothic church of 
Samt Sophia Another large medieval cathedral, 
turned mosque, it is not so fine as the one in Famagusta 
Both Its towers have been broken off short, and are 
now eadi surmounted by a slender minaret Inside, the 
walls and the double row of pillars ha% e been white- 
washed, and a mrhah cut mto one of the walls Matting 
and carpets in glowing colours cover the pavement, 
which ^vas relaid when the cathedral became a mosque, 
the old pavement being taken up for the pious purpose 
of removing the bodies of Christians who were buried 
beneath it A fountain for performmg the icoodoo 
has been built in the open space m front of the porch 
(one of the finest m the Lwant) Above the former 
saensty, was apparently the cathedral treasury, if one 
can judge by die built-m stone cupboards, which line 
the walls 

In St Sophia the Lusjgnians were crowned kings of 
Cyprus, though m St Nicholas Famagusta they were 
crowned kings of Jerusalem and Armenia They have 
left more traces in Cyprus than any other race Fama- 
gusta was their city And here, among the shattered 
Gothic arches, and crumbling staircases, one can still 
visualize the pomp and colour of the Middle Ages 

Here the religious processions, tournaments, and 
autoi-dafi brought their attendant crowd of pnests and 
nobles 

Near Kerynia, too, among the mountains which form 
the northern rampart of the island, they have left two 
of their most charactcnsuc legaaes the castle of St 
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Hilarion, or Dieu d’Amour and the abbey of Bella 
Paese. 

Perched dizzily against the sky, the vast walls and 
towers of St. Hilarion form a jagged pattern, scarcely 
distinguishable from the outline of the hills themselves. 
More than two thousand feet above the sea, even in 
mid-summer, the air strikes cool (how welcomingly 
cool after the long climb up the steep goat-paths). 

The first time I visited it I missed my way and found 
myself clinging to an almost precipitous cliff face. 
When I turned round the ground seemed to drop away 
dizzily below me. I seemed almost to hang over the 
grey green olives on the plain far below. 

I have no head for heights, and the upward and 
downward paths, which would probably have provided 
an afternoon’s stroll for an Alpine climber, filled me 
with equal alarm. A group of peasants called out, 
presumably instructions, from away below, but they 
were too far for me to be able to hear what they were 
saying. So \mtil the guardian of the castle, roused by 
their cries, appeared on the farther slope and shouted 
instructions to guide me upward, I remained spread- 
eagled on the face of the cliff. 

It was to St. Hilarion that the Lusignian court 
migrated in the summer months from the heat and 
pestilence of the plains. 

Here, in the cool moimtain air, jousts and tourneys 
were held on the long level meadow below the walls of 
the castle. Minstrels, presumably, sang, and the queen 
watched from her tower — ^at least one is shown her 
tower, and so the story runs. 

The castle encircles the highest peak of the mountain, 
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the land dropping sheerly away from the ramparts on 
three sides One climbs by tortuous stairways past the 
remains of halls and towcre, with fern and wild 
anemones growmg between the crumbling stones 
The north side of the casUe, lookmg out to the sea, is 
ice cold and vaultlike even in midsummer At length 
one reaches the top — the top of the castle that is to say, 
for a further spur of broken boulders and dwarf pmes 
still rises abo\e Below, east, west, north and south, 
Cyprus stretches out like a vividly coloured relief map , 
the coast lands grey and green, and the Mesaona 
bnlliant m shades of red and brown 
A few miles to the east another castle rises sharply 
against the skyline And below it, almost hidden 
against the hillside, the monastery of Bella Paese looks 
down on the orchards and cypresses of a fruitful 
country side, and across sixty miles of vivid sea to the 
far Anatolian mountains 

Here, m the most beautiful building in Cyprus, if 
not in the whole of the Near East, the monks kept up an 
almost royal state, vying with the kings in the mag- 
nificence of their entertainments 

Church, refectory, and chapter-house are roofless, 
but otherwise almost mtact Their delicate covermg of 
ferns and lichens hardly veils the soft colourmg of the 
worn stones 

Standmg on a levelled shelf of the hillside, on the 
outer face the foundauons drop down cliff-like mto the 
valley Looking through the glassless wmdows, one 
seems to be hanging suspended above the tree tops 
The only jamng note is struck by an ugly campanile, 
which the Greeks have added m recent y ears Glaringly 
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white and ungraceful, it seems even more incongruous 
than the minarets which crown the amputated towers 
of St. Nicholas in Famagusta, and St. Sophia of 
Nicosia. 

In some ways the most interesting buildings of 
Nicosia are the two k’hans. These even now, can give 
one a glimpse back into the oriental life of the town. 
The Be}mk or Great K’han is the larger. Here, roimd 
the little octagonal mosque, which stands in the centre 
of the roughly paved courtyard, Greek peasants, with 
their top boots and voliaminous black breeches, em- 
broidered rvaistcoats and black head scarves, jostle be- 
tarbushed Turks, camels, laden donkeys, sheep and 
goats; while hens flutter and cluck underfoot. All 
around the courtyard are stables for the animals. A 
staircase leads to an arcaded gallery above and off this 
are more stables for their masters. The other k’han is 
more squalid, but to compensate for this it rejoices in 
the name of the Kinmakela, or K’han of the Wandering 
Musicians. Here, for a tiny sum, the peasants can find 
stabling for man and beast. The k’han shows the 
Cypriot peasant at his most typically oriental, for 
oriental he definitely is in life and thought. 

Nicosia gives the impression of being predominantly 
a Turkish town, which it is neither in point of actual 
population, or construction. The population is mainly 
Cypriot Greek, and the lay out and^ramparts of the 
town are Venetian. In Cyprus the Turks form only 
about a fifth of the inhabitants. They have, however, 
about as much, or more, influence than the other four- 
fifths, as the English officials are largely pro-Turk. 
For some reason it is considered chic to prefer the 
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Turts to the Greeks Also there is the good political 
reason that the Gred^s are always agitating to be united 
to Greece, whereas the Turks prefer the status quo 
The Legislatiie Council of Cyprus has u\enty-four 
members twehe Greeks and three Moslems, who are 
chosen by election, and nine English members who 
are appointed by the Governor from among the senior 
clerks in his office The Turks generally vote against 
their anaent enemies- — the Greeks So as the castmg 
\ote goes to the Go\emor, England has been able to 
give Cyprus representative government, with a com- 
fortable feeling of security 

The old Ottoman laws, now obsolete m Turkey itself, 
are, strange anachronism, still in force m Cyprus The 
complicated system of land tenure and inhentance, bj 
whi^ property carmot be walled awa> , is constantly the 
subject of petitions and memorandums from the British 
non-Kjfficid population But the Bntish officials are not 
really interested, and the Turkish members of the 
council alwaj’s succeed m blocking any reform measures 
There is a distmct coolness bct\\een the offiaal and 
unofficial British residents m Cyprus British settlers, 
whether coming as colonists or merely as tvinter resi- 
dents, are definitely not encouraged One might almost 
say they are discouraged However, m spite of this, we 
generally found the offiaals we met agreeable enough. 
Of course, living m Kyrenia, where the Bntish popula- 
tion, With the exception of the District Commissioner, 
was exclusively unofficial, we did not come much in 
touch with them save m the Nicosia and Famagusta 
clubs, or at one of the occasional bun fights of a 
Government House reception 
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In C3rpras a great deal of social etiquette is observed. 
As soon as we had taken a house, we were inundated by 
all the glove-wearing, card-leaving ladies of the district 
— with one exception that is. After we had returned all 
the calls, and duly been in^dted to tea, we kept being 
asked: “Have you called on Lady Motley yet?” We 
said. No, who was Lady Motley, and how was it that 
she hadn’t called on us the same as everyone else? 
“Oh, but she wouldn’t call on you. She’s the wife of 
Sir Merv'yn Motley. She owns that enormous house 
down by the harbom. She’s spending thousands doing 
it up. Do you know they chartered a whole ship to 
bring their furniture from France.” That seemed to 
settle it; but we made a mutual vow that nothing would 
induce us to call on Lady Motley. 

Of course it wasn’t very long before we met her. 
A middle-aged woman of somewhat heavy build. She 
wore her fair hair boxmd in plaits above a square, 
pallid face, which gave her rather the appearance of a 
Roman emperor, laurel crowned. 

“How is it I haven’t met you before ?” she demanded. 
M. smiled sweetly. “I’ve been expecting you to call on 
me,” she answered. Lady Motley drew herself up with 
a flashing of diamonds. “I never caU on anybody,” she 
announced pontifically. However, perhaps to show that 
there was no ill feeling, she shortly after invited us to a 
luncheon party, and we foimd on closer adquaintance 
that she could be very jolly on those occasions when she 
was willing to relax her dignity. 

Most of the people in Kyrenia had quarrelled with 
most of the other people at one time or another, which 
made things rather difficult, and it was impossible 
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always to know who \Tas temporanly not on speaking 
terms with whom As they quarrelled and made it up 
with the rapidity with whidi loters are credited, it 
didn’t do to take sides A sympathizer was likelj to 
find that the protagonists had made it up over night, 
and were now prepared to turn their combmed forces 
on— generally her 

We avoided feuds as much as possible, and when we 
gav e a house-warming party invited everyone we knew, 
regardless of their quarrels, past, present and hatchmg, 
confident that our house and garden were large enough 
for eneimes to avoid one another Apparently they were, 
for although all but about two of the people mvited 
turned up, everything passed off peacefully 
It was not very long after this that a retired couple 
who had budt a large house outside Kyxema w ent m to 
monastic seclusion They had been famous for the 
delicious teas with which they regaled visitors, if not 
for the Wit with which they seasoned them. An mdis- 
creet young man remarked publicly one day “After 
all, people only go to the Deadlies’ for what they get to 
cat ” Naturally the remark was bom with wings, which 
earned it rapidly m the direction least desired There- 
after the Deadlies’ doors were closed I had occasion 
to go round and see Mr Deadbe on busmess one after- 
noon before I knew of this He received me at the gate 
and we talked for a few minutes Then as 1 turned to 
go, he remarked “I’m sorry I can’t ask you m, but we 
have fnends to tea ” I was so taken aback that it w’as 
quite five mmutes before I thought of the obvious 
retort “That doesn’t matter at aU, Mr Deadbe, I’m 
not really snobbish who I meet! ’ I called twice after- 
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wards in the hopes of being able to use it, but the 
opportunity never occurred again. 

In Famagusta, on the other hand, nearly all the 
British were officials. In fact, the only private residents 
we met were a Mr. Hawtrey, a brother of the late 
Sir Charles Hawtrey, and his wife, to whom we had had 
an introduction. The Hawtrey’s farmed an orange 
plantation just outside the town, where they had 
received us very kindly on our arrival in Cyprus. Now 
on my second visit to Famagusta I decided to look them 
up again. I was out of luck, however, as they were 
awa)^ for the day. Instead I spent the afternoon bathing 
off the long sandy beach, and so to bed in my ‘mong’ 
hotel, where I foimd myself to be still the only English 
name in the visitors’ book. 
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LARNACA, LIMASSOL, PAPHOS 

T he boat \vas due to tea^e m the early mommg, so 
I ^vas on board in good time, as I did not hnow 
how many deck passengers there would be I secured 
one of the park benches by spreading my things out 
along It, and looked around There did not seem to be 
many passengers, but we stopped agam at Lamaca and 

Limassol There were some peasant women with sacks, 

and bundles of hens, tied together by the legs And a 
group of boys about seventeen years old who were 
going to London as waiters They none of them spoke 
a word of English, but felt confident of getting work m 
the hotels 

Just recently in London 1 was haded by a young 
Cypriot who used to work for us He is now a waiter m 
the May Fair Hotel A little later 1 met two others, es- 
housc boys of friends of ours m Cyprus So perhaps 
they were not being too optimistic These boys were 
gomg deck to Athens, fourth class on a Messagenes 
Mantimes boat to Marseille, and third by train to 
London They reckoned to do the journey on about 
/4each 

Presently I wandered up to the first class, and found 
a deck chair m the approved manner Next to me was a 
good lookmg, middle aged couple who started talking 
to me They were French, but spoke the most perfect 
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English I have ever heard from a foreigner. Then, and 
during the next few days, I spent quite a lot of time in 
their company. They had come from Syria on holiday 
and were going to stay on the Thraki while she did a 
trip round the islands, before they went back to France. 
I heard later from one of the officers, that they were the 
Governor, or High Commissioner (I forget the official 
title) of Beyrouth, and his wife. 

At Lamaca and Limassol the boat cannot dock, but 
has to lie out in the open roads. In rough weather, the 
landing in small boats can be a drenching business. We 
did not stay long at Larnaca a town which pictorially, 
and architecturally, has little to recommend it. Here 
live all the foreign consuls in Cyprus, which helps to 
give the place a slight animation. Perhaps, as ancient 
Kitium, it was more lively. Now, this coast is, as the 
guide books say, ‘redolent of Biblical history’. At 
Paphos, the pillar to which St. Paul was boimd, is still 
pointed out to travellers. And it was here at Lamaca 
that Lazarus found refuge after his resurrection and 
committal to the sea by the Jews of Joppa. Here he was 
consecrated first bishop, and eventually died for good 
and all. A stone sarcophagus, partly buried in the floor 
of a small chapel of the chmch of St. Lazarus, is shown 
as his tomb. But whether his body still lies there, or 
like the Thaumaturgical arm of the second St, Francis, 
continues to wander the world, I do not know. 

Rumour has it that it was transferred to Constan- 
tinople at the end of the ninth century. Later it was 
once more removed to Marseille, where track of it 
seems to have been lost. One can only ''hope that it is 
doing good by stealth somewhere. 
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At Limassol, v-e spent over tt\o hours, as we had a lot 
of passengers to come aboard Also there was a large 
cargo of mules, which had to be lifted out of barges by 
the demck Struggling and kidong, they were loaded 
into the hold, among the crates of hens, and turkeys, 
and baby pigs, which were already in possession 
Limassol is a totvn which looks best from the sea 
The white mmarets rising from among the trees, give it 
a spurious air of romance, which is quidJy dissipated on 
landmg A long, dusty waterfront is the facade to a 
dusty, unmteresttng town In summer the damp heat is 
almost as oppressive as in Port Said, which is saymg 
quite a lot 

Limassol tvill always be associated m my mind with a 
very pretty Greek girl whom I met on the boat coming 
from Egypt She was joining a cabaret troupe there, and 
kept her hand m on the journey by flirtmg outrageously 
with a young ait force officer and me We sat, one on 
either side of her, leatrung such useful Greek phrases 
as I love you Do you love me’ Have you a double 
room, and what time does the performance begm’ On 
this tnp, however, no sirens came on board Beyond 
some peasants, the only new arrival W’as a very tall, 
burly man who came up to me and asked if 1 was Eng- 
lish “I am a Swamishman,” he armounced, informa- 
tion which left me completely m the dark I felt that 
my geography was not quite up to standard, until, 
taking pity on my blank face, he explained that he 
meant a Finn I have yet to meet a second Swamish- 
man, but I won’t be caught out a second tune 
He spoke quite good English, and for a while we 
stood chatting and ivatchmg the cargo being shipped 
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ii soon as it became dark, deck passengers began to 
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spread out their rugs, and in some cases mattresses, in 
sheltered comers No one had moved my belongings 
from the bench I thought I had better stand guard 
xmtil everjone was settled however, as though I had a 
rug, I had no mattress and did not want to ha\e to 
sleep on the bare deck I deaded suddenly that I was 
very hungry, and rooted out my bags of food It is a 
tnte truism, how good even the plainest fare can taste, 
given the nght occasion That night bread and oily 
black olives, followed by a bunch of grapes could not 
hav e been enjo> ed more, had they been the best dinner 
money could provide When it got quite dark one of 
the Cypriot boys produced a guitar The rest all 
gathered around the player, to smg Greek songs, vary- 
ing from the ubiquitous » to other more bawdy 
efforts, many of which were beyond my limited Greek 
I remember though, that one described how the singer 
mtended to marry a fat wife, so that m time of drought 
he would not go thirsty* Most of the other passengers 
eventually collected around the singers, applaudmg 
vigorously 

But their most enthusiastic audience was two large 
middle aged German women, who had gone deter- 
minedly Greek Ancient Greek, that is to say, for thty 
wore pseudo classical white robes, edged with key 
pattern, open sandals on their bare feet, and their fading 
blonde hair was done m low chignons They also wore 
quantities of silver chains, bangles and vaguely Celtic 
brooches, which did not seem quite m keeping They 
spoke fluent Greek, jommg m the choruses of the songs, 
suggesting new ones and swapping stones with the 
boys and the peasant women \Vhen, at last, the 
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guitarist grew tired, I ■wandered "up into the bows, 
treading my way carefully among the figmes cmrled up 
all over the deck. It was a dead still night. Only the 
passage of the ship made a faint breeze, and even right 
in the bows, there was scarcely any motion. The water 
shone phosphorescently as it broke against the ship, and 
overhead the moon lay on her back like a golden boat. 
I remembered Flecker’s lines: 

“A ship, an isle, a sickle moon — 

With few but ndth how splendid stars 
The mirrors of the sea are strewn 
Between their silver bars.” 

Eight bells — ^midnight — ^roused me abruptly. I went 
back to my bench, suddenly afraid in case I should have 
lost it by being so long away. There is an art about 
sleeping comfortably on a park bench. On the roimd 
shaped ones, made up of a series of little slats, the best 
way is to put one hip and shoulder well forv'ard to the 
edge of the seat, and the other hip and shoulder against 
the back, so that the sleeper is diagonally across the 
curve of the bench. Then, ■with a roll of something soft 
on the arm to act as a pillow, I have kno'wn worse beds. 
Anyhow, this time, once I v^s rolled in my rug, and 
wedged in the required position, I did not stir xmtil the 
patter of the sailors’ bare feet woke me in the first pale 
da'wn. I -will not say that I was not a bit stiff, but I had 
not had a bad night. 

It was another brilliant day, but -with a slight freshen- 
ing of "wind which made us pitch gently. We were out 
of sight of land now. The .^atolian coast "was still too 
far north to be seen. But the red and white sails of 
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fishing boats m the distance showed us that we were 
not too isolated 

The washing arrangements for the deck passengers 
were almost non-existent Down below, there was 
merely a tap over a grating, where we stripped and 
scrubbed ourselves m turn, as best we could The 
san itary arrangements were quite mdescnbable, and 
had better be passed over as quickly as one got out of 
the privy 

Bread and oli\es did not taste quite so good for 
breakfast, even with a raw onion to help them down 
But bttle cups of thick, sweet Turkish coflfee brought 
from the galley by a filthy small boy, helped matters a 
bit A lot of people breakfasted o:7 large plates of 
macarom, which looked most mdigestible It appar- 
ently was, for m a few minutes they were all violently 
sick, which put me off macaroni for qxute a long while 
One of the yoimg Cypnots, who wtis gomg to stay 
over some days m Athens, was very anxious that I 
should share a room with him there 1 was not so 
enthusiastic and pnvately determined to shake him off 
at the dock if possible He was a good looking boy and 
seemed quite clean Still I did not want him as a 
permanent institution, for he clung to me most deter- 
mmedly, regardless of whether I wanted to read or talk 
to someone else I had not yet had enough expenence 
of the Cypnot type who cannot understand that his 
presence or conversation can never be unwelcome to be 
as brutally blunt as I should have been a year or two 
later As it was, my tactful attempts at shaking off were 
completely wasted I am quite sure now, that they were 
equally completely unnoticed The day passed un- 
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eventfully, talking, reading, dozing and gazing out to 
the sea, which was beginning to take on more and more 
opalescent hues; a shimmering carpet of blues and 
purples, speckled with gold where the sun caught the 
tips of the tiny ripples. We were entering the Aegean 
now, and to-morrow morning we would be anchored off 
Rhodes, fabulous city of legend and romance, where 
Christian had dominated Saracen, and Tiurk, Christian, 
and now Italy ruled over the heterogeneous survivors of 
that chequered past. I rolled myself up contentedly in 
my rug, and fixing myself securely across the bench, lay 
gazing up at the stars, which seemed to swing gently 
across the sky with the rolling of the ship ; and presently 
fell asleep. 

When I woke it was already day, and we lay quite 
motionless at anchor. Facing me over the starboard rail, 
the motmtains of Asia Minor caught, and threw back, 
the early morning light, as if they were fashioned from 
some opaque, coloured glass. Each contour, each 
moulding and fluting, was a sharply defined light and 
shade. I got up, still spellbound, and walked to the 
other side of the ship. There Rhodes lay with the 
morning srm turning the walls and minarets to clear 
gold. I felt a lump in my throat, and my eyes swam at 
the sight of so much beauty. 
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RHODES 

N O other part of the Mediterranean has the jewel- 
lilcc coJounng and sparUing clarity of outline of 
the Aegean 

The islands nde, clear-cut miracles of form and 
colour, on the shot sdk of the water The ume-dark sea 
of antiquity is no myth Grape purple, hpcinth and 
sapphire, the eye never vreancs of its shifting bnlliance 
And like a captam jeirel among lesser stones, Rhodes 
shines, fantastically improbable as the setting for a Max 
Rheiniurdt spectacle 

Battlemented xs’alls, gleaming ■white minarets and 
rosy campamli swim in a girdle of green One expects 
soft music, vaguely oriental, though not too obvious 
Perhaps Delius’s Horton music -uould do However, 
the strains which greet one on landing are much more 
likely to be martial, for Rhodes swarms with Italian 
troops and the waterfront is the setting for competentJy 
stage managed military displays on etery possible 
occasion 

The motor launch 'which earned us to the shore 
seemed oddly out of place As we were not staying in 
Rhodes, we were landed on the tree lined promenade of 
the new town Beside us rose the neo-Venetian 
cathedral, its warm pinkish stone a perfect foil for the 
surrounding blue Beyond, the arched colonnades of the 
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government buildings opened on to the water. These, 
and in fact the whole layout of the new town, was done 
imder the supervision of Don Mario Lago, the Gover- 
nor. Before his governorship, Don Mario was a promi- 
nent art critic. Probably the first art critic to become a 
colonial governor, his appointment showed a happy lack 
of red tape on the part of the Italian Government. 

In this case their courage has been rewarded, for to 
Don Mario must go the credit for the fact that the new 
Rhodes blends so harmoniously with the old. 

Facing me as I landed was a two-storied, white- 
washed building with round, cool arches. From a 
tree-shaded terrace, little tables with gay cloths, spilled 
out on to the wide roadway; This was cheerfully hailed 
as a pleasant cafe by all strangers, but turned out to be 
the Italian Club. I was later to become a member, and 
still look back with pleasure on its friendliness and 
charm. 

Just as I was stepping out briskly along the prom- 
enade, a gun boomed. I didn’t pay much heed. Then 
I found that I was the only person moving. Everyone 
was standing to attention, and my unheeding footsteps 
echoed loudly in the stillness. They all stared at me. 
In embarrassment, I slowed down and eventually also 
stood to attention, wondering what was going to happen 
next. For a few moments we all stood looking at one 
another. Then the gun boomed again, everybody re- 
laxed and life went on once more. Puzzled, I inquired 
from the man next to me what it was all about. Saluting 
the flag, I was told. Every morning when the flag is 
being hoisted on the government buildings, and every 
evening when it is lowered the gun is fired, and everyone 
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must stand to attention This applies, he added, in all 


the Italian colomcs , w. 

Supposmg that I ought to be thankful not to have 
been aixested for te mgeiti, I looked roimd to get my 

bearings Ahead of me rose the grey battlemmB of the 

old town, above a belt of trees This seemed the most 


obvious -way to go I wandered along, glanci^on my 


way mto the great shop-lined marke^squaie This also 


mVO UiC glCUV aiiojJ-aa**— i 

ew tree shaded , there are trees and fl ov. ers e\ eryw 
m Rhodes As I passed, a stout, bearded man with a 
tray of Bibles, pushed one under my startled nose e 
came to know him well by appearance later, ^ ® 

desperate efforts to scrape acquamtance 'n.tth M » oy 
mg and smiling and raising bis hat whenever s e 
appeared, only to receive an icier stare each time 
I left him wa\’mg the Bible, and presently came to a 
stone bridge which led me over a wide, grass gro'^ 
moat, m t\hich deer were feedmg, and through an arch 
m the thickness of the town wall In front of me was 
an open place edged with old, grey buildings Hedges 
of scarlet hibiscus clashed riotously with swirlmg masses 
of purple bourgamviUea A second arch led me on into 
another smaller square, where m a buildmg on my nght 
a potter was sitting at his wheel, with around him, 
samples of the brilliantly coloured, elaborately patterned 
work for which Rhodes is famous 

On and on I wandered, nobody paying any attention 
to me They are tounst hardened m Rhodes, unfor- 
tunately I disco> ered the central square, where % ener- 
able Turks, m red tarbushes, propped themselves 
against the tiled fountam, like figures in a tableau xnvant 
I climbed the Vta dn Cavalben, the street of the 
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Knights of St, Jolin of Jerusalem. Many of their 
hostels still stand, their cool arched patios and secret 
gardens, tlieir charm learnt through long sojournings in 
the East, scarcely altered tlirough the centuries. 

In the Turkish quarter I foimd the domed bath- 
houses, and tlie mosques whose minarets I had seen 
from the ship. Here the streets are only just wide 
enough for two people to pass. The houses are but- 
tressed with little stone arches across the street, to 
guard against the occasional slight earthquake shocks. 
The town, I discovered, was divided into four districts : 
Turkish, Jewish, Greek, and Italian. The Turkish and 
JeMsh quarters are inside the walls. There, until after 
the Italian occupation no Christian was allowed to live. 
The Italians and Greeks live mostly in the new town, 
where the districts are not so distinctly separated. All 
the same, each race tends to ‘keep itself to itself'. The 
Jews are descendants of those who fled from the perse- 
cution of the Spanish Inquisition. They still speak their 
sixteenth-century Spanish, keep their own customs and 
appear to live fairly contentedly under Italian rule. 
This is more than can be said for the Greeks. The 
majority of these grumble continually against Italy, as in 
Cyprus they do against England, The t^vo islands are 
linked together in the Greek mind since Venezilos 
persuaded the Italians to sign a treaty by which they 
agreed to return Rhodes to Greece if a plebiscite so 
decided — ^the plebiscite to be held fifteen years after 
the English have ^ven back C 3 ^prus ! Although there 
has never been any formal annexation, as in the case of 
Abyssinia, I wouldn’t give very much for the Greeks’ 
chances. In Rhodes, as in Cyprus, they form the bulk 
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of the population, considerably outnumbenng the 
Turks and Je^vs The Italians are mostly offiaals, and 
officers and their famihes, and a certain number of 
shopkeeping colonists There is also, of course, a 
fairly large gamson 

The Gredi population is, 1 believe, being ousted 
from some of the smaller islands of the Dodecanese, 
notably from Leros, This island has a landlocked har- 
bour which the Italians are fortifying as a naval base 
I never landed there, but only lay for about an hour m 
the harbour, so had little chance of judging for myself 
From the boat there seemed very little sign of activity 
among the couple of dozen buildings which lined the 
shore 

The bay u completely landlocked by low bare hills 
It is not nearly so la^, however, as the lovely harbour 
at Patmos, whose clear green water looked capable of 
contammg the whole Bntish fleet The Greek papers, 
about this time, were constantly reporting riots in Leros 
and Kalymnos kVhen I visited the latter island, it too, 
seemed peaceful enough Only the pale blue and >vhite 
of the tiers of houses, stuck against the bare bdlside of 
Its semicircular bay, dumbly proclaimed its Greek 
nationalism 

Even in mid-wmter, if one is lucky, it is possible to 
sail through the Aegean m perfect weather Ii was early 
January when I visited Simi, Kos, Leros, Kalymnos 
and Patmos, yet the pale blue sky was cloudless and the 
sea like glass The sun too, was considerably hotter 
than during an average English summer Of course, 
there is always the chance of one of those fierce squalls 
which sneep up suddenly from Asia Mmor These 
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play havoc along this dangerous coast, with its jutting 
headlands and myriads of tiny islands. 

Just before I sailed, one of the worst of these storms 
struck Rhodes. During one night the wind ripped every 
tUe from the roof of the cathedral. It smashed the trees 
along the promenade, and cut a wide avenue of des- 
truction through the centre of the town. The next 
morning we awoke to a clear blue day and a scene of 
complete devastation. 

Storms of this magnitude, naturally, are rare. Sudden 
squalls of wind, however, often arise, which are a danger 
to small shipping. Rhodes, on this summer morning, 
looked as if such things as storms did not exist. The 
sky was brilliant, and the sun lit the ancient stones 
to a warm pinkish gold. 

I wandered on through the Tmrkish quarter, where 
every now and again some flaming creeper would thrust 
itself over the high wall of a hidden garden. I believe 
on this walk I passed the house which we were later to 
rent for a few months. Like most of the others it 
presented only a high wall and a door to the street. On 
the door was pinned a slip of paper on which was 
written: To Let. Enquire, such and such an address. 
When the door was opened it revealed a large courtyard 
paved in a kind of mosaic of black and white pebbles, 
arranged in elaborate patterns. Overhead was a roof of 
vines, laden %\'ith purple grapes, and beyond lay a 
garden full of orange and lemon trees. 

The effect was enchanting, but we soon decided that 
the house was much too large. There were three stories 
of enormous rooms (one of them was more than forty 
feet long), another larger garden at the back, three 
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kitchens, one of them immense, with a fire place where 
the customary ox could have been roasted without 
difficulty, a bathroom of sorts, running water, an 
electric light all over the house 

“It’s very nice," I said, “but it’s much too 
two people ’’ "Never mind,” said the owner Why 
don’t you shut up what you don’t want, and use the 
rest ’* “Anyhow, it’s probably too dear, we don t nee 
a house this size How much is it a month?’’ I asked 
“One hundred and twenty lirel” I looked at M Two 
guineas a month didn’t seem excessive We couldn t 
get the smallest apartment m the new town for that 
pncc “What about it?” I said M nodded, and so 
the bargam was closed 

We moved m the next day with two mattresses and a 
saucepan, which looked rather lost m the immensity of 
our new dwelling We were m luck, however, for the 
cellars disclosed a heterogeneous collection of furniture, 
which a Uttle soap and water and a coat of pamt made 
quite presentable Our house possessed a high tower 
from which we had a superb view over the whole of 
Rhodes Otherwise from the lower rooms our view was 
confined to the garden, enclosed by twenty foot walls 
These walls were the cause of trouble one evening when 
we returned to find that the hall door had jammed 
I made the round of all the neighbouring houses to see 
if there was any entrance to be found from their 
gardens, but without success 

E\entually someone produced a long ladder, but 
even this was not high enough A man climbed to the 
top of it, and another on his shoulders, who was just 
able to seize the top of the wnll He held on to this 
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while a boy climbed over both of them and on to the 
wall. From there the descent into the garden was easy, 
and in a few moments he opened the door. By this 
time, of course, the whole neighbourhood had collected 
to watch the fun. The narrow street was packed with 
women and children, who swarmed into the courtyard 
as soon as the door was opened. They sat aroimd on 
the parapet, exclaiming and gossiping and evidently 
prepared to spend the evening, until the boy who had 
scaled the wall took it upon himself to chase them away 
with loud cries and vigorous thumps. ' 

Now as I passed, similar women stuck veiled faces out 
of archways to stare at me. The streets woimd tortu- 
ously, and every now and again in stepping aside to 
avoid a herd of goats or the laden panniers of a donkey, 
I took a different turning to the one I had intended and 
at last became hopelessly confused. However, I eventu- 
ally reached the other side of the town. Here there was 
a double barrier of walls and moats. Through the 
Porta di San Giovanni a narrow bridge led over the 
deep, over-grown moat once more into the new town. 
Beyond a belt of trees was the stadium, a large barracks, 
and the motor road to the springs of Calitea. 

Little known in western Europe, here in the summer 
months flock the local rheumatoid and livery. From 
Italy, Egypt, Lybia and from all over the Near East 
they come. Italian officers and their wives, Egyptians, 
colonial officials, incredibly emaciated or grotesquely 
fat. They all have lemon-yellow skins, the womens’ 
concealed beneath thick layers of paint. It is a collection 
of Goya caricatures come to life. ‘ 

The waters are advertised as diuretic and aperient. 
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To judge by the number of what the Amencans, vwth 
ponderous euphemism, call ‘comfort stations’, they 
must be as advertised 

The cure ended, the caricatures begin to look more 
human Their congested and distended livers are 
relieved of the year’s burden They smile, and even 
laugh at the new grotesques who have succeeded them 
I went out twice to visit Calitea As a spectator, I 
might add, in parenthesis Watchmg the victims, I felt 
like the complacent spectator of some endurance 
contest 

Ten glasses from this grotto, taken hot , nuie glasses 
from the next one, cold Then so many glasses of 
something else I know J should have been sick 
before half the prescribed dose was down 
Anyhow, the victims have an agreeable place to 
suffer m pergolas and grottoes where they may sit and 
sip, and garden paths where they may stroll Stroll, 
that IS, until the diuretic and aperient causes them to 
bolt for that one of the row of doors, marked respec- 
tively Terza classe. Seconds classe, and Di Lusso, to 
which their ticket entitles them M , who took the cure, 
was Very superior, and bought a Dt Lusso ticket (She 
generally contnved to be nearer the Seconda or even the 
Terza classe m an emergency ) All this, naturally, leads 
to a certain camaradcnc among the victims Tempor- 
anly uninhibited, they discuss their bowels and bladders 
with an almost Rabelaisian freedom Incidentally, they 
thmk nothmg of stopping the bus back to Rhodes half 
a doien times on its journey to hop out, women on one 
side, and men on the other 

But at this time Cahtea meant nothmg to me All I 
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saw was a road stretching away, tempting me to further 
exploration. As it was time to return to the ship now, 
I had, reluctantly, to turn back. I would have another 
chance on my way home, I knew, which was some 
consolation. I was afraid to risk going back through the 
town in case I should again lose my way, and perhaps 
miss the boat. I decided to follow the outer edge of the 
ramparts which encircle the whole town. It was a 
longer round than I had imagined. It led me past the 
overgrown Turkish cemetery, where the round-headed 
grave-stones leant towards one another at crazy angles. 
As I turned the comer of the ramparts into view of the 
sea again, I came to where gardens full of rose bushes 
weighed down with blossom, and tall, slender cypresses 
covered the whole slope of the hill. Below, stretched out 
a panorama of the harbour and the new town from the 
end of the quay where I had entered the old town a 
couple of hours before, to the long stretch of bathing 
beside the Albergo delle Rose. This big de luxe hotel, 
which was turned into a hospital during the Abyssinian 
war, is about the only really ugly building in Rhodes. 
It’s great yellow-tiled dome looks, as my French 
acquaintance on the boat said, just like a gigantic butter 
dish. 

I wandered slowly down towards the waterfront, 
reluctant to leave the gardens. On the way I passed the 
British Consulate, which I was to know so much better 
later. But I did not see Mr. Perkins, most amiable of 
consuls. One of those rare few who do not regard 
strange English as if they were disease germs, to be 
sterilized by a blast of the official maimer. 

By the time I got back once more to the jetty, I 
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foiind I ^YOuld just have time to glance into the 
cathedral, which stood only a few yards a'n'ay on the 
edge of the water The doors were open and I stepped 
from the brilliance of the waterfront mto a still pool of 
colour 

From a dull red bnck floor, the light from amber- 
glassed windows, was thrown back on to the apncot- 
coloured stone of the walls In the bright mid-mommg 
sunshine, the whole mtenor of the church gloiied with 
reddish golden light There were no peivs or chairs to 
mar the long sweep of the na\e And, miraculously, 
none of the trumpery ornamentation, which disfigures 
so many Roman CathoUc churches Tablets in the 
aisles, with has rehefs of the Stauons of the Cross, were 
the only concession to imagery A few peasant women, 
and two soldiers were kneelmg m front of the high 
altar Otherivise the church was deserted, and abso- 
lutely still I stood for a few mmutes mside the door, 
my eyes drunk with colour Then I hurried back to the 
waiting launch Out through the entrance which once 
the Colossus bestrode, wc chugged, defiantly modem 
An hour later, and the island home of Andragathos was 
no more than a blur on the horizon Our faces were 
turned towards Attica 
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ATHENS 

T he next morning we arrived at Athens. It was 
broad daylight as we sailed up the coast. First we 
could see the factory chimneys of the Pirseus; then the 
Parthenon, rising in the distance against its background 
of hills. Away to the left the island of Aegma was 
faintly outlined through the white haze which hung 
over the water. The Pirsus had a drab and dusty 
greyness, even under such a vivid sky as hung over it 

that morning. 

We docked beside the Customs House and I was soon 
through vnth the various formalities. Outside was a 
long dusty waterfront, edged with cheap shops, cafes, 
and market stalls. Trams clanged, and taxis footed. 
I inquired for the station, intending to go up to Athens 
by train; but found it was about twenty mmutes walk. 
Just then a taxi-driver appeared. He offered to t^e me 
up to Athens for the equivalent of about two shiUmgs, 
if I would share the taxi with a young lady. Where w^ 
the young lady ? She was just finishing her lunch at the 
restaurant opposite. I was quite agreeable, so I got m 
and was driven across. Here I found that the lady ha 
only just given her order, and expected to be at least 
half an hour more. I said I wasn’t going to wait all that 
time. All right, said the driver, he’d take me up by 
myself. I didn’t realize why, then, so off we started. 
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Once It leaves the Pineus, the road to Athens rum 
fairly straight, through a district of senu su ux 
Parched looking market gardens and occasional ac 
tones dot the landscape . 

We swerved violently from side to side of the road, 
past cars and lomes, and lumbering market carts, a m 
with country produce Every now and again we wo 
brake suddenly for the dnver to turn round and poin 

out the sights Admirably impartial, he was prepate o 

extol, with equal enthusiasm, some new factory or t e 
first view of the Akropolis 
The road was lavishly scarred with immense p 
holes As we crashed across them, I ^Tas thrown about 
inside the taxi like a rubber ball About half way wc 
were stopped for the octroi offiaals to take a cursory 
look at my baggage Then again to pay the car toll 
between the Pirseus and Athens 
Very soon now we were m the city, swerving along 
the tramlines and hooting like mad I had given the 
dn\er the name of an hotel I had been recommended 
Innocently, I assumed that the one I was dnven up W 
%vas the right one 

Only after I had engaged my room, and the taxi 
dnver had driven off, did I realize that it wasn’t Now, 
in the hght of the almost certam commission he got 
from the hotel, his willingness to take me up at a cheap 
rate became clear Naturally he wasn’t gomg to bring 
ignorant and unsuspecting stranger anywhere else 
Ho^\e^ cr, as I was there, I thought I might as well make 
the best of it Anyhow, there probably wasn’t much to 
choose betw een them At the moment, a wash and food 
were the most important objectives 
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My hotel was right on the Omonia Plateia, or Place 
of Harmony. How misnamed I was soon to find out. 
The business centre of the city, it is its noisiest spot. 
The square is surrounded by cafes, which stay open all 
night. In the centre is a large paved space with some 
flower beds, and the entrance to the underground 
station. Illuminated columns stand at intervals ; and all 
around, lines of trams circulate. Seven streets run into 
the square. These also have, most of them, tramlines ! 

It was midday. The heat was intense, and clouds of 
dust swirled along. Ever}^ description of veliicle that 
had a hooter, hooted incessantly. The pedestrians 
dashed about in front of them, or stood in groups in the 
middle of the street, quite regardless of the motor horns. 
Continually misused, they had ceased to be a warning. 

Modern Greek cooking can be excellent. If you like 
rich food, that is, and plenty of olive oil, which I do. 
I soon fo\md that it coiild be sampled to perfection in 
Athens. It owes a large debt to Turkish, but hardly 
anything to French, Italian, or other European cooking, 
except possibly the Austrian (note the popularity of 
Viennese pastry shops in Athens). Some of the 
restaurants, of course, attempt to specialize in French 
dishes for the visitors. Generally the wrong dish, too. 
That abomination jperdrA' aux clioiix was pressed on me 
in one, so called smart, restaurant. 

It isn’t as if this was necessary, as in Spain, where the 
local dishes, with the exception of paella, are gener- 
ally uneatable. Or in Italy, where the half-cooked 
makes its sickeningly inevitable reappearance at every 
meal. 

The Grffico -Turkish dishes have an infinite and 
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delectable vanety Not so the wines, alas Unless one 
has become mured to the attic rctzma, that medicmal 
tastmg resinated ^vme or else has a % cry sn eet tooth, one 
IS out of luck The dry wines are all very spinty The 
famous Greek wines, such as the wine of Samos, ha^e 
the sickly s\sectness of Malaga • 

A taste for sweet wmes is one of the few thmgs the 
modem Greek has mhented from his classical ancestors. 
Ancestors, that is to say, if one admits that \ ery doubt- 
ful genealogy Didn’t the Spartans refuse to dnnk their 
wme when it wasn’t scented with rose petals! 

The heat and a heavy meal proved too much for my 
sightseemg mtentions 1 vins forced back to the hotel 
for my customary siesta. It tvas the best thmg I could 
have done, as it turned out It is quite impossible, 
unless one is deaf, to sleep m central Athens before 
about three in the moromg The early afternoon is the 
only comparatively qmet time of day or night 
When I woke up it was gettmg a little cooler I 
decided that after tea I would be the good tourist and 
climb up to the Akropohs I could see it perched agamst 
the paling sky, at the end of a long street of stalls and 
booths, where everythmg from vegetables to shoe laces 
seemed to be sold 

On one side of the street was a long Ime of bootblacks 
There must have been twenty or thirty of them Each 
hadhishttleboxinfront of him, and was cleaning shoes 
at a halfpenny a time In no place, except possibly m 
Spam, are there so many bootblacks as m Greece, or at 
any rate m Athens They are very necessary there on 


perhaps exempt Mavrodaphne which though sweetish 
leaves a pleasant taste asofwalnots la the mouth. 
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accotmt of the dust. Everyone appears to have their 
shoes cleaned at least twice a day; even the shabbiest 
people, whose shoes look hardly worth cleaning. 

The Greek bootblacks employ a special technique. 
The shoes are finished mth a colomrless wax, which 
gives a marvellous shine. Well and good, but this wax 
has also a magnetic attraction for every particle of dust 
in the neighbourhood. Hence the shoes need recleaning 
in no time, which is a great stimulus to trade. I had my 
shoes cleaned by one of the first in the row. By the 
time I had reached the far end they needed cleaning 
again. At least so the bootblacks declared. 

I stepped out as briskly as the crowds would allow. 
The Akropolis, however, seemed as far away as when I 
started. It was quite a long time before I definitely 
began to climb. Here, the streets became narrow and 
cobbled. Open drains ran down the middle of some of 
them, and a sour stench hxmg in the hot air. At last I 
came out on a wide path. Above me a wood of young 
pine trees ran up to the base of the Akropolis. The 
pinewood was railed off from the path. I had to turn 
right, round the bend of the hill, in order to reach the 
motor road which leads up to the entrance. 

Athens was stretched out below me, its greyness 
touched with gold by the setting sun. This gilded, too, 
the bare hills which shut it in, and up which it strug- 
gled, as if to escape a too close confinement. 

The main road swept up through pine woods to the 
foot of a long flight of steps. These led up to the 
entrance to the Akropolis itself. High above, a little 
corrugated iron shanty was stuck, incongruously, 
against the vast stone bulk. 
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At the foot of the steps stood hankers of plaster 
— ~ — 1 — e. S 1.5 tneiT 


statuettes and souvenirs. They were packing up t 
goods now. A thin tridjc of people tvas ranung ou 
through the gate. I had a horrid feeling that ^ just 
arrived at closing time. Alas. I was nght. When i 
reached the gate the guardian turned me ‘ 

Akropolis was closed every evening at dusk, he toldm 
Later, it was only open on nights of the full moon. 

So do\m 1 had to climb again, through the gathering 
darkness. Lights uere beginning to spring up aU o\er 
the city, which took on a delicate beauty against t e 
purple of the hills. 

At the comer of the Omonia Plateia I 
Swanushman from the boat. He had spent a full day* 
visiting the Akropolis, the museum, the By^hne 
museum, and I don’t toow what else besides. He ^ 
now at a momentary loose end, and suggested tha 
we might dine together and go to a cabaret. I agiwo 
to the dinner. About the cabaret I was more doubtful. 

I had looked at the photos outside one or Wo of them 
earlier m the day. 1 had deaded then, that they v.ere 
probably nather good enough to be worth seeing of 
bad enough to be really funny. In any case there was 
the question of my budget to consider. I thought that 
after the quiet of Cyprus, I should probably find cafe 
sitting stimulating enough. I ended, therefore, by 
turning down the suggestion. 

The Swanushman was off north by the monung 
tram He wanted to ‘do’ Athens thoroughly while he 
was about it. I had another nme day s to fill m before 
my’ boat was due to yul . I had booked a third-class 
ticket on the Providence of the Messageries Mantitnes. 
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This went to Istanbul and SmjTna, then back to 
Rliodes, Mersina, Lamaca, and so to S}Tia. There 
were, I was told, four classes, so I was spared the 
worst. In any case, going east in mid-summer, the ship 
W'as sure not to be crowded. I benefited, too, by a 
special summer rate. For eight and a half days, includ- 
ing food, this time, I had to pay the equivalent of only 
about ^ 4 . 

I spent the evening crowd gazing. First I sat at one 
cafe, and then at another. I wondered when, if ever, 
the Athenians went to bed. I know that when I went 
back to my hotel, about two o’clock, the crowds seemed 
as tluck as they had been several hours earlier. 

Another problem was how anybody managed to sup- 
port coats and waistcoats in the sweltering heat. I was 
just comfortable in white linen trousers and open shirt. 
The majority of the men, however, were dressed in -■ 
wool suits. As for the few countrymen, they had on 
their traditional heavy woollen tunics, long white 
woolly tights, and enormous hobnailed shoes. • r -rV - i 

The soldiers, also, wear variants of this costume. 
The most picturesque are the Evzones. On State 
occasions these wear large white ballet skirts over their 
white tights, red phrygian caps, witli long tassels, and 
curly-toed shoes with great pompoms. 

All of them are fine-looking men, of six foot or more 
in height. They mostly come from the moxmtain 
districts, and are picked for their good figures. The 
average lowland Greek looks quite squat by comparison. 
There were several pairs of Evzo7i£s parading the 
Plateia, fully aware of the interest they created. 'Tj, 

That night, men and taxi horns sang through my 
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drams The next monung I decided on 
hotel Ml present one left most things ‘o be d«.^ 
So after hreakfast I set out to look for somethmg betta 
Etenttially in a side street off the square I 
I rvas looking for, and soon transferred ml self acros 
Dunng the morning I began to hate P 

mside I put It doom to too much nch food afta my 
Spartan diet on the boat, and thought no more obou« 
I had to go up to the bank to change a Trav 
cheque There I met an Englishv^ oman, a fnend of ours 
from Cyprus, who u-as staying some wxt'ks in Athens 
When our business tsus oter \\t had lunch togetntf 
I said I must be careful on account of the pams 


beenhavmg * 

What you need, said my fnend, is ice cream do 
ice cream I lunch^, and 1 heartily wished that I hadn 
The result was disastrous I spent the afternoon m 
agon) , and pcnodicall) getting nd of a peculiar col ^ 
tion of blood and slime Bj the evening I decided tha 
perhaps a doctor might be advisable 

My fnend was sta)-mg with a German woman who 
had been caught in Athens at the outbreak of the 
and had sta)ed there c\er smec She, surely, shoul 
know of a good doctor, I thought I got up aud 
dressed, and staggered round to her house 

She gave me the name of a German-tramed, Greco- 
Gennan doctor I went to him the next morning, 
after a hectic mght I brought Him a little sample of 
my slime m a vasehne tm I had not reckoned with 
the heat, however When the tm was opened, the 
slime began not merely to sing, but to announce itself 
much more pungently The doctor had quickly to 
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throw open \vindows and doors. Then he rang for 
the m^d to remove the body, before he could attend 
to business. Giving me a look he stuck a thermometer 
in my mouth and made me lie down, then he started 
pummelling my belly, asking me questions the while. 

“I thought you had got typhoid,” he said, “but it is 
only dysentery.” I said; “Thank you.” It was just as 
well not to have typhoid. Still, dysentery was un- 
pleasant enough, and looked like spoiling my trip. I 
must stay in bed, he ordered; an impossible condition. 
Finally, he gave me a prescription, and said I must eat 
nothing but boiled rice, or macaroni (shades of the 
boat). Also, and most importantly, half an oke of 
grated raw apples every day. The oke, I should add, 
is a Turkish measure weighing almost three pounds. 
It is used in Greece; except in Corfu, w'here the pound 
survives, as a legacy of the British occupation; and in 
Cyprus. It has been abolished in Tiukey itself, where 
the kilo is used. 

Milk, to my sruprise, was described as poison, also 
butter or any grease. 

So off I went to buy apples and a grater. Also to 
find some restaurant where I could get plain boiled 
rice. This was not as easy as might be imagined. There 
was rice of every possible description except plain. 
There xvas rice with various sauces; rice with saffron; 
rice with ciimamon ; with peas, and even the ordinary 
piU^, with butter. Plain boiled rice had apparently 
never been heard of. 

At length, as a favour, rice w'as specially cooked for 
me. It arrived in a soup plate, swimming glueily in its 
water. The apples were another difficulty. Their 
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Eratme caused quite a sensation, and they themselves 
were a brown unpleasant mess, when at last thqr were 
grated So after a while I took to chewmg them up 
very carefully, and letting my teeth act as a grater 
After the first day, I was determmed not to have my 
hohday entirely spoiled DdigenUy, I toiled round to 
see all the appomted sights I even managed, when l 
was a httle better, to dimb up twice mote to the 
Akmpolis to see what had been left by Time, Venetian, 
Turk, and Bnton- 

Of the original temples, the Persians left nothing 
standmg The present rums date from the time o 
Pendes His architects, Iktmos and KaUlbat^ 
finished the Parthenon m 438 B c Its massive roMhle 
blocks Viithstood the stonns of the centimes, until the 
cannon balls of the Venetians under Morosini m the 
seventeenth century began the rum, which neglect and 
pillage quickly completed 

Now e^ erj-thmg has been tidied up, and the forty-s® 
Done columns once more stand neatly between the 
roofless walls The Greeks continue to grumble 
Lord Elgm, and the squashed freize (How unsuited 
a pediment is to a figure composition!) They still 
claim this as the work of Phidias, on the thm excuse 
that he supenized the building of the Parthenon- 
Howeier, any unprejudiced obser\er, has only to go to 
the Bntish hluseum to see that the freize is obviousl) 
made up of marble masons’ copies of clay modelled 
figures And not even the same marble mason at that! 

I was more mtercsted m the Erechtheion, as a 
jointly dedicated temple As well as being dedicated 
to the hero Erechtheus, it was also dedicated to Athene 
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Polias, to Poseidon, and to Pandrosos, the daughter of 
Kekrops. Hence it’s not so well knotra name of the 
Pandroseion. 

Pausanius mentions several of these jointly dedicated 
temples. The temple of Sikyon, notably, where 
Apollo Karneios and H}^nos, the god of sleep, were 
worshipped in a double temple. Also the temple of 
Aphrodite and Ares at Matinea. 

I visited the Byzantine Museum, where the intri- 
cately-carved bas reliefs are amusing and highly decora- 
tive, if not great art. Oriental embroidered silks 
transformed into marble, some of them are of an 
amazing complexity. Animals and birds figure largely 
in the carvings. One of the most interesting if not the 
most pleasing is a t^velfth century bas relief showing a 
bird, crowned and bearing a sceptre in its claw. It is 
apparently engaged in fighting a tiny man, who holds 
a shield in one hand and a club in the other. Almost 
certainly this is a Byzantine interpretation of the 
classical legend of the war between the pygmies and 
the cranes, led by their Queen Gerana. 

I also visited the Benakis Collection, where I 
thoroughly enjoyed the delightful T’ang figures, an 
admission which for some reason produced hoots of 
derision from my Prix de Rome sculptor. 

I think I suffered more from himger than from 
anything else at this time. To be condemned to meagre 
meals of boiled rice when surrounded by people filling 
themselves with rich food, was agony. The final blow 
was the fact that my hotel was next door to a baker’s. 
Every morning I wakened to the delicious smell of 
new bread. I had never been so persistently hrmgry 
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for years— not since the tune I got stranded with no 
money in Valencia It was a bitter cold tvmter and the 
trouble was that I had to walk m order to keep warm 
Walking, of course, made me hungrier Talk of a 
VICIOUS circle 1 Here at least I had not the cold to 
contend with Every day it became hotter The 
beaches were crowded with bathers 
My friend had moved out to Phaleron I used to 
go out to see her sometimes, and spend an afternoon 
on the beach I was on my ^vay to catch the tram one 
day when I saw a fair-haired, tueed»clad figure 
approaching It ^vas so obviously English, that I 
looked a second time Then to my amazement, I 
discovered that it was a fnend of mine whom I had 
not seen for nearly eight years 
I remembered hearing that he had come out to 
Greece some years before to take up a job Now ic 
told me that he had been a master at Spetzia 
This IS a little island a few miles south-west of 
Athens, off the coast of the Morea It bo«»ts the only 
Greek equiralcnt of an English public school It was 
founded some years ago by a native of the place who 
had made a considerable fortune Besides ^s money 
he had also a blmd admiration for English educational 
methods. This schbol was the result 

It has struggled on agamst the Greek schoolboys’ 
complete mability to understand or conform to the 
‘public school tradition*, ‘cricket’, ‘playing the game’, 
or any other of our venerated shibboleths It started 
with an English headmaster and English assistant 
masters Gradually these had given way to an English 
head and mixed English and Greek’assistants Fmally 
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there was just an English head. Now at last even he 
has packed up and gone^to teach in C3^rus. And 
Spetzia? Spetzia has, one presumes, joyfully shaken 
off an alien tradition, which sat uncomfortably on its 
shoulders. 

George spoke fluent Greek, as well as most of the 
other Balkan languages. This wealth of learning had’ 
now got him a part-time job with Cooks. He was 
looking round for something more congenial, however, 
even if onty a return to Spetzia, which he had left a 
couple of 3^ears before. By luck I was able to get him 
an introduction to Colonel Levides, who had been in 
exile in London •with King George, and who was sup- 
posed to have a lot of influence in Athens. By another 
piece of luck George was with Colonel Levides when 
the King came in. He was presented and his business 
explained. The Eling, acting up to his reputation for 
good natm\\' promised to get his brother, who was 
just about tn^^^visit Spetzia to put in a word for him. 
After all this something ought to have happened. But 
nothing ever did, and George took a job in Cyprus 
shortly after. 

In the meantime, I was glad to have a companion, 
and George helped me to see another side of the 
Athenian life he knew so well. So my last days passed 
quickly, and it was almost with a shock that I realized 
that the next day was my last. The time had come to 
pack up and move on again. 
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THE 'providence*, ISTANBUL, SMYRNA 

P ACK up, did I say? Easier said than done When 
I took out my suitcase, I found to my horror, that 
I seemed to ha\e coUected vast quantities of extra 
belongings These just refused to be packed 

There was a roll of prepared canvas a metre long 
This most definitely formed a separate parcel Thm 
there was the bag of biscuits, and tt\o okes of the 
special apples There was the enormous grater, and 
besides, there were all those things which I’d originally 
come with These, moreover, seemed to hat e swollen 
monstrously since they’d been unpacked 
A taxi tvas out of the question My budget just 
wouldn’t stand it So that meant two journeys by tram 
and tram to the boat I hadn’t very much time, either* 
The first trip went off all nght I took my suitcase, and 
a parcel of the swellings, which I left at the dock 
1 had my passport stamped, and so back to the hotel 
I then found that it was only an hour to sailing time 
Laden with can\as, biscuits, and apples, I hurried 
back to the Omonia station For some unknown 
reason, probably malicious, it was seven mmutes before 
a tram appeared Then it was a train which crawled m 
a more leisurely manner, than I have ever known a 
tram to crawl, towards the Pirxus 
At last we arrned 1 had only twenty mmutes to 
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spare, and made a dash for the exit. Alas, I vras too 
optimistic. Here tt/o officials stopped me. In spite of 
mj" protests, they stripped ail the paper from my care- 
fulty-wrapped canvas. Then they placed it upon a 
large scales, and meighed it. They Investigated my 
biscuits and my apples. At last, having charged me the 
equivalent of a penny, for which, it appeared, an 
elaborate receipt was necessary they allowed me to go. 
I had only eight minutes left. 

How I got to the dock I don’t know, but I was very 
thankful to find the Providence still in ewdence. The 
man in charge of my suitcase was verj'^ agitated, 
however, as the last boat was just going out. The 
Providence lay not five yards from the quayside. It 
seemed farcical to have to go out to her in a row 
boat. 

This custom was practically abolished in the Piraeus 
a few years ago. But only after tremendous agitation, 
were the majority of the boatmen pensioned off. 
Before that, no ship was allowed to land her passengers 
direct, even though she lay alongside the dock. Un- 
fortunately the bumboat landing still persists among 
the islands and small ports. An infernal pest it is, 
especially in bad weather. To allow the ships to dock, 
however, would throw so many men out of work that 
the authorities dare not permit it. 

I bxmdled my things hurriedly into the boat, and we 
set off for our two minute trip. We were hardly in 
before it was time to get out. Everj’^one got tied up in 
the ropes and baggage, which the boatmen started 
throwing about wildly. In the. excitement, my bag of 
biscuits was dropped in the harbour. It was rescued 
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after a struggle, and the water shaken out of it cMcMy. 
Which done, the boatman who had rested it insis e 
in carrying it in solitary state to rny cabin. 

I soon found that I was in luck. The boat was 
practically empty; we were, I thmk, twenty-s« P^ss 
engers from the Pirsus to Istanbul, so I had a sii 
berth cabin to myself. At meal-times 
grouped at one long table. The rest of the big o » 
vnth accommodation for several hundred pcop 
looked ghostly and deserted. , , 

Being still on a diet, I spoke to the head waiter, w o 
got me boiled rice and toast from the fifit c ass. 
Everybody was very interested. At least half of ^ 
seemed to either have themselves had, or else been 
intimate with someone who had had dysentery 
I was besieged on all sides by sure cures and 
tales. The most lurid came from a young Greek gif • 
Her sister had had dysentery continuously for 
years, as a result of eating a surfeit of apricots. 

There were several Istanbul Greeks on board; very 
noisy and flamboyant. There were also a number o 
Turks, mostly students; a charming Bulganan n^i 
from some hospital in Asia Minor; and a young ‘White 
Russian engineer, on his way to Beirut, In the fourth 
class there was a touring cabaret troupe. 

The boss of the troupe and his wife were French. 
The artistes were, mostly, dther Greek or Hungarian. 
One of the Hungarian girls was very pretty. She used 
to ring her native folk songs in a Ain sweet soprano. 
The most amusing member was a large blonde German 
w Oman, a veritable Brimnhilde. She dressed raAer better 
than Ae oAers, in garden party frocks, picture hats, and 
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very high-heeled shoes. I got to know the artistes 
fairly well. The Russian and I used to go over some- 
times to play bagatelle with them. One day Briinnhilde 
confided to us that she was the prima donna of the 
company. 

I had a chance of seeing their performance at Rhodes 
some time later. When Briinnhilde’s turn was an- 
nounced, I expected at least: Vissi d'arte, vissi d'amore, 
or Mi chimamo Minii (she was just about the figure for 
Mimi). What was my amazement when the lady 
boimded on to the stage wearing a Red Indian feather 
headdress. A tiny white dress came about half-way 
down her enormous pink thighs. Round and round 
the stage she pranced, whooping loudly and kicking 
her legs vigorously in the air. This was the whole of 
her performance. She kept on bounding and whoop- 
ing tmtil she evidently thought that the audience had 
had enough of it. Then with an extra loud whoop 
she bounded off into the wings. 

At this time the company had been increased by the 
addition of an Egyptian girl who did the danse dii 
ventre. Almost her entire costume consisted of little 
metal plates. She had some on each breast; a couple 
on the stomach; three or four on the belly, and a row 
on each buttock. As she danced, she played a little 
rhythm with each series of plates in turn. Then she 
played two or three sets together. Finally the whole 
lot were brought into use, in brilliant and complicated 
cross rhythms. She was the success of the evening. 

On board ship the whole company save the prima 
donna, who swept about in a whirl of chiffons and 
Trifle Incarnat, spent their time interminably playing 
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bagatelle Although I plajcd tt several times ttath 
them I never really grasped the niceties of Ae ^me, 
which was evplained to me m a mKture of Greek ana 
Magyar As far as I could see, a lot of the fun seeme 
to depend on the force tvith which one could bang the 
pieces down on the board 

The hours went by swiftly, bagatelle playing, gossip- 
ing, and watching the ever shifting contours ot tbe 
coast Before w e realized it we were m the DardaneUes 
The next morning *arly, so we were told, would bring 
us to Istanbul, where we were to spend tt\enty- our 


hours , 

It was almost full moon, a dead calm surainers 
night One could distinguish clearly the banks of e 
straits Here and there was the white gleam of some 
villa, or the dark, pointed spear of a cypress, sii 
houetted for a moment against the paler sky As we 
entered the Sea of Marmora the whole expanse o 
water which lay before us in the moonlight, gleame 
whitely, like some vast sd\er mirror 

Everybody was up before dawm next morning 
Eagerly, we hung over the port rail, trymg to pierce the 
white mist which covered the Bosphorus At last, 
right ahead of us, the sky coloured to a pale saffron 
And there, against the light, himg the domes and 
minarets of Istanbul It was an unforgettable picture 
A picture which \viU remam in my memory long after 
the drab dingmess of the reality Im been forgotten 
It was soon full daylight The mist cleared, and we 
sailed on, past warehouses, and wharves and steamers, 
and all the evidences of a busy seaport At the entrance 
to the Golden Horn little tugs buzzed rotmd us noisily 
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At last we docked, over on the Ga’.ata shore, where 
narrow streets of tall grey houses climbed steeply up 
the hill. 

I had taken my bearings from the deck of the ship, 
and was soon ashore, among the clanging trams. Along 
the pavements jostled a crowd of men in ill-fitting 
European suits and busmens’ caps, and women in 
exaggeratedly short skirts. One looks in vain for 
iarbtish and yashmak in modem Turkey. 

Flags and bimting fluttered everywhere, and trium- 
phal arches of painted plywood decorated the Galata 
Bridge. All this, I discovered, was in honour of the 
Shah of Persia, who was \dsiting Mustapha Kemal. 

I wandered across the bridge, gazing with dis- 
appointment at the famous Golden Horn. It might 
well, I thought, have been a section of the Thames or 
Mersey. It was hot, and there was a wind which 
stirred up the dust, without doing much to cool the 
air. Once across the bridge, I followed the tramlines. 
They turned to the left, along a busy street of shops 
and then woimd their way uphill. I climbed on 
steadily. At last on my left, on the edge of a large, 
tree-lined square stood the object of my journey, the 
Hagia Sophia. There was a railed space with gates all 
around. At each gate were groups of police, who were 
stopping people from entering. Crowds edged the 
opposite side of the street and square. I asked one of 
the policemen in Greek what was going to happen, 
•s He did not understand me, but a man beside him told 
me that the Shah and Mustapha Kemal were coming 
to service in the mosque. Nobody would be allowed 
in until they had left. Finding that they were expected 
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in a few minutes, I decided to t^•alt, if only to catch a 
glimpse of the man who has done more to change 
Turkey m a few years than was accomplished m all the 
previous centuries 

To hate abolished the caliphate was one thmg, to 
do the same with the tarbush, quite another Hating 
changed the legal code and done away with polygamy 
and the harem system, anythmg was possible The 
change to the metnc system, the Gregonan calendar 
and Ae Latm alphabet were mmor matters The last 
has led to some quaint phoneticisms For instance, 
one begms a meal with Or dtxvr, and ends it tvith 
kaitve The change which affected foreigners m Turkey 
more than anythmg else tvas the transfer of the capital 
from Istanbul to Ankara Here, m a raw, new town, 
high up in the mountains of Asia Minor, the diplomats 
are condemned to freeze or gnll according to the 
season One can unagme what longing eyes they cast 
on the comforts of Pera. 

The police cleared eveiyonc from m front of the 
mosque All the traffic in the streets along which the 
two rulers were to pass was stopped At length, just as 
1 Was getting tired of waiting, there was a loud roar of 
engmes Preceded, and surrounded on all sides, by 
outndmg motor cyclists, armed with revolvers, a large 
car drove up Shah and dictator got out quickly and 
disappeared mto St. Sophia The crowd on the 
opposite pavement gazed silently There was no 
demonstration Then slowly it dispersed 

There was no chance of seemg St Sophia that 
mommg I deaded to visit the Suleymamye mosque 
and then come back agam m the afternoon This 
8o 
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mosque stands high above the harbour. It -ms bmlt in 
1556, and is famous for its katnariah. These are 
windows of carved plaster inset with coloured glass in 
intricate patterns. Designed by Ibrahim, the drunkard, 
they are exquisite in detail and gorgeous in colour. 
Looking at them the eye is almost dazzled. Outside the 
mosque, in a beautiful cloister, is the Turbe of Sulei- 
man. Nearby is the Turbe of Roxalana and her son. 
Exquisite Isnik tiles, depicting tulips and black- 
stemmed almonds, decorate the tomb. 

On my way back I went into the Valide Y’eni Djami 
Mosque, which faces the Galata Bridge. Built just 
over a centur}' later than the Suleymaniye, it is decorated 
Mth blue and white Damascus faiences. A notable 
feature are the carved wooden doors. In these are 
elaborate medallions of tortoiseshell, set over gold, and 
having inlaid borders of patterned ivory. 

It was a little past noon. The mosque, being in a 
busy part of the town, was fairly full of worshippers 
for the duJir prayers, so I did not stay long. As I 
was anxious to make the very most of the short time 
I had, I decided against going back to the Providence. 
I found a rather dreary little cafe', which supplied 
black coffee and bread; I was still on a diet. Having 
made a hurried meal I set about finding how I could 
visit the ruins of the Palace of Tekfour Serai and still 
leave time to return to St. Sophia before dusk. 

I had been told that Tekfour Serai ^vas the only 
existing building in Istanbul which could now give 
any idea of what the palaces and houses of the wealthy 
classes were like when Byzantium was at the height of 
its power. Biiilt in the eleventh centiiry the walls are 
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stiU standing, the facade, two stones of windows o\er 
a third of arches On two sides the fapades are orna- 
mented with elaborate balconies rather similar to the 
Arab Mesrebeeyelts The arches of the ground floor 
are supported on a system of alternate slender column 
and sohd pillar, the marbles of the surface altemaUng 
light and darL The two upper floors arc similarly 
decorated, and between the two arc ornamental bands, 
where white and yellow marbles are employed in 
conjunction with bnck, to form varied and elaborate 
designs In fact the entire surface of the building is as 
intricately patterned as an oriental carpet , white and 
coloured marbles altetnatmg with bncks, the whole 
softened by time and weather to a subtle glow of 
colour 

The pabce stands where the twelfth century wall 
joins that of Theodosius These vralls, almost eight 
kilometres m length, cut across the isthmus from the 
top of the Golden Horn to the Sea of Marmora In 
spite of the damage done by earthquakes and by the 
great siege of 1453, when Constantinople fell to the 
Turks, one can still find considerable traces, particu- 
larly a moat some thirty feet deep, crossed at mtervals 
by aqueducts 

The outer ^vall, whose crenellated parapet ^vas 
thirty feet high, is flanked at mtervals by towers rismg 
to a hundred feet; some octagonal and some square 
A few of the bnck cupolas which surmounted the 
octagonal tow ers are stiU m place 

The great ^vall was formerly pierced by strongly 
fortified gates, some of them, like the one at Hane 
Kapou, almost fortresses m themselves Among them 
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was the Golden Gate, through which the emperors 
made their triumphal entries into Byzantium. This 
entrance of which a considerable portion still exists, 
was built about 390 under Theodosius the Great. 
It consists of three large bays, now walled up; and a 
door, added \mder Theodosius the Second, its arch 
supported by two columns of green marble, whose 
capitals were decorated with eagles. A number of bas 
reliefs of legends from classical mythology still existed 
as late as the seventeenth century, but are now com- 
pletely destroyed, as are the two towers of polished 
marble which flanked the great bays. 

From the Hagia Sophia, the great wall, and the 
remains of this one palace of Tekfour Serai, one is able 
mentally to reconstruct something of the semi-oriental 
brilliance of the Byzantium of a thousand years ago. 

But it was high time for me to htirry back into the 
town if I wanted to pay anything more than a casual 
visit to St. Sophia. I bemoaned the fact that I had only 
twenty-four hours to visit a to^vn for which a month 
would have been little enough. Still tw^enty-four hours 
was better than nothing. I looked anxiously at my 
watch as we rattled back. What if I should find the 
church again closed. But I was alarming myself 
unnecessarily. 

If St. Sophia is impressive from the outside, it is 
nothing to the effect caused by a first view of the 
interior, flooded with light. In its stark simplicity of 
design, it must be one of the most majestic buildings in 
existence. It is, too, one of the few, if not perhaps the 
only church, in which the Byzantines were content to 
forego their love of the snug. 
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Depending as it does on its petfecdon of proportion, 
and not on any casual ornamentation, the 'whole interior 
gives an impression of immense space and light. Not 
that it is barren space, for in spite of the happy lack of 
ornament, the churdi glows wth colour from the 
polychrome marbles of the walls and double rows of 
galleries. 

In the middle rises a vast dome,* supported above 
arches by massive pillars. The base of the dome is 
pierced at close intervals by a series of windows, which 
give the appearance of a jewelled diadem, above which 
the dome itself seems to hang suspended in space. 

It is built of hght, bottle-shaped bricks from Petruna, 
a little village on the Island of Rhodes. Each brick is 
inscribed: God has placed it, and it shall ne\'er be 
displaced. This is the second dome to be built. The 
original one, made by Isidore of Milet and Anthemius 
of Tralles, the architects of the Emperor Justinian, of 
similarly inscribed bricks, very soon collapsed. In this 
case God evidently did not consider that he had placed 
It. 

The church was completely bare of ornament except 
for the rugs and carpets scattered about on the marble 
pavement. The Byzantine mozaics, however, were in 
process of being cleaned of the coats of whitewash 
which has hidden them for so long. A few Tiuks were 
at their prayers; kneeling, bowing, and turning their 
heads in their ritual motions. They were apparently 
oblivious of the American tourists who were loudly 
‘domg’ St. Sophia, ignorant or careless of the fact that 
they were in a place of worship. 

* 3*1 eel 
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The afternoon was nearly over when I collected 
shoes from outside the door. By the time I reached the 
waterfront the sun was setting. A flaming red sunset, 
it caught alight the water of the straits, with their busy 
shipping, and the piled grey houses of the Galata 
shore. I crossed slowly back over the bridge and along 
to the deserted ship. We had lost the majority of our 
few passengers here, and the new ones had not yet 
come on board. I wondered how to spend the evening. 
I did not want to stay on the boat, but did not know 
where to go. The population of Istanbul seemed woe- 
fully ignorant of anything but their own language. 
Several people had spoken to me in Turkish. I had 
hopefully replied in Greek, knowing what a big Greek 
population the city used to have. The interchange had 
not been very successful, however. So now I decided 
to wait and ask one of the stewards. The steward 
expressed the opinion that Istanbul was a damned dull 
place at night. It was getting duller every trip, he 
added. He could not suggest anything, but to go up 
to one of the cafe's at Pera. Unless, that was, I wanted 
to go to the waterfront bars and get dnmk. I thought 
a solitary pub crawl would be most dull, so Pera won 
the night. After dinner I climbed up the steep street 
to sit at a cafe' above the twinkling lights of the city. 
I spent my evening watching the emancipated Turkish 
ladies and their escorts enjoying, one hopes, the fruits 
of modernity. Maybe, of course, they were merely 
Levantines. This is essentially the European quarter, 
and even to a stranger, the difference on crossing the 
Galata Bridge is noticeable. Perhaps it was my own 
fault, but I thought it all extremely dull. I heartily 
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regretted the short skirts, the busmens' cap^, and the 
trams In fact, all the dreary evidences of Eui-opeanism 
which met my e>es wherever I turned 

I thought sadly of the vanished Constantinople of 
the Sultans Vanished for us now, except m the 
records of former travellers, like Sir Paul Rjcaut, 
Knolles, and Lady Mary Montagu In the Istanbul of 
to-day only a famt ghost lingers on 

Next mommg found the domes and minatcts fading 
away behind us A faint bree 2 e nppled the surface of 
the water as we entered the Sea of Mannora Not 
juwuijch- Jiinigih. jtn isutvnOjV .mntinn Jtn rS cfos 

size We sailed on through cloudless ues^ther, past 
shores covered with orchards and vmeya>ds The 
country houses and cypresses, which had shijwn them- 
selves, magpie fashion, m the moonlight, mghts 
before, stood stripped of their mystery Ir^ the Dar- 
danelles, the broken and deserted fortifiojtions still 
crowned the hilly shores A couple of yoinig Turks 
poured indignant complamts into my ear^ over -the 
demilitarization of the straits An. “undefended passage 
to their country’s heart” as they, somewhi^t dramati- 
cally, put it 

When u e turned south again, the sea and ^lUs began 
to take on once more the deeper, softer colours which 
they had temporarily lost In the night ue ^ould pass 
I-<esbos Next mommg we were due at Smiyrma 

I went down to my six-bcrth cabin, j 

shared with a large rat, whom I had discq^e^gj ^ 
lower bunk, calmly eattr^ my dirty clothe^ ^ 
to sleep ’ 
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In the early dawn, sea and sky were bathed in an 
opalescent light, which half hid the delicate contours of 
the liills. Lesbos lay behind us. Now Smyrna appeared 
ahead out of tlie pearly morning mist. Alas, not the 
genial, cosmopolitan city of former days, but a new 
town just risen from the ashes of the old. A town with 
little to recommend it save its situation on that lovely 
bay, where earth and sea and sky combine in perfect 
beauty. 

I heard the sad tale of Sm5TOa later, from an Engli^- 
woman whom I met at tea, at the consulate in Rhodes. 
She and her family had lived in Smyrna until the disas- 
trous w^r of 1922, when the to\vn was sacked by 
French-officered Turkish troops. Curious volte face 
when one considers that Ionia was Greece’s booty for 
her help to the Allies during the Great War. They 
had lost their home then, and all their possessions. 
Now they lived in Athens, not caring to return to the 
new Smyrna. To a coxmtrj’', too, where now, foreign 
residents were far from welcome, hlrs. Forbes des- 
cribed to me the bitterness %vhich is still felt because 
the British warships, which lay in the harbour dining 
the sack, had orders to take on board British subjects 
only. The Greek women and children were left to be 
massacred in their thousands, in the traditional Turkish 
manner. 

I did not go on shore. I preferred to sit where I could 
watch the funny little horse-drann trams going back- 
wards and forwards along the waterfront. With the 
sun on my face, and all beauty around me, I was 
content to dream a'lray the morning. 

Few people came on board, so the rat and I were 
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Still left in undisputed possession of the six berths 
Among our new passengers were the wife, son and 
daughter of an Italian contractor He was transferring 
his busmess to Beirut , driven out of Turkey by the 
high cost of living, and the enormous tasation to whidi 
foreigners are subject The son, aged eighteen, had 
been chief of the forty odd Fascists m Smjma. He 
had, he told me, already been on tno conducted tours 
of Italy, at Government expense, m his official capacitj 
Good propaganda, for he was a passionate admirer of 
Mussohm, and believer m the glonous future of Italj 
He was now going to the Amencan College m 
Bayreuth Next year he hoped to go to Rome, to jom 
the air force When I sold good-bye to him as I was 
disembarking at Lamaca, I said jokmgly that perhaps 
I'd see him in Rome next year At that time nothing 
was further from my thoughts than gomg to Italy 
Nme months later, howoer, found me staying m the 
Via del Babumo One evenmg, I was on my way back 
from an extra speaal example of those parades which 
help to enlnen Fasast Rome II Duce had harangued 
his legions from in front of the Palazzo Venezia The 
streets were full of unifonns Suddenly I was haded by 
a gorgeously-clad young man It was my fnend from 
the Providence Now stationed at Ban, this was his 
first Visit to Rome since our last meeting 

I felt tluit the long arm of coincidence had been gi\ en 
an extra tweaL 
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supercilious finger, he indicated a slimy iron ladder, 
which descended mto the blackness of a lower deck, 
and left us 

Trying to appear more dieerful than we felt, we 
scrambled and shthered down the ladder Below were 
some three square j’ards of ded^, surrounded by the 
dimly looming forms of machinery 
Chains and nngs caught at our feet as we moved, 
like hands deliberately trymg to trip us I dumped 
the suitcases down and stared around, trymg to pierce 
the darkness, which the trailing sea mist mtensified 
It was soon obvious that there was nothmg to sit on 
save the bare deck, or pieces of assorted machinery, all 
of which w ere streaming with damp and grease 
In one comer two, or was it three, figures were 
huddled The) were so enveloped m rugs, that it was^ 
impossible to deade either sex or number 
We had just sat down despairingly on our sxutcases, 
which seemed to be the only comparatively dry things 
within reach, when the man with the hurricane lamp 
appeared Where he came from, I was never quite sure 
He just appeared from the confusion of machmery 
One moment there was nothing, and the next moment 
the hurricane lamp was swmgmg in our faces The man 
behmd the lamp vvas tall and thm, that much we could 
see Also, probably, he was dark, for the whites of his 
e>es, and the glmt of his teeth, were all we could 
distinguish of tus face 

Evidently satisfied with his inspection, he disap- 
peared as suddenly as he had come A minute later he 
was back again, this time clutching two deck chaws 
They were fltnisy and ddaptdaced, but vnth oriental 
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persistence, he set himself to hire them to us for the 
night, at a price for which we could have bought them 
new. Eventualty, however, a bargain was concluded. 
Wrapping ourselves in our rugs, we sat down, expect- 
ing to hear a rending of canvas as we did so, so shaky, 
did the chairs appear. 

But before we even left Lamaca, the damp had 
soaked through tlie thick rugs, and brought us once 
more to our feet. 

There was notliing for it but to get a transfer. We 
left our deck chairs and climbed up once more to the 
lighted part of the deck. The ship was not crowded, 
so we had no difficulty in obtaining berths. So for 
that night, we lay in comparative luxury, watching the 
cockroaches playing ‘tig’ on the ceiling above. 

Cockroaches seemed to be a speciality of this boat. 
We each had them in our cabins; the lavatories were 
full of them; and there were two handsome brutes 
under the bread at breakfast. I remembered the wife 
of one of the District Commissioners in Cyprus telling 
me that she had foimd a couple in her suitcase on 
getting home after a trip to Egypt. She had spoken 
with, what I felt at the time, to be an xmcalled for 
bitterness. After that breakfast, I felt more sjnn- 
pathetic towards her. 

Next to us at table was a burly, middle-aged man, 
in a striped pyjama coat. Our mutual indignation over 
the cockroaches formed an introduction, and later we 
found ourselves talking to him on deck. Having left 
Cyprus so late, we were not due at Port Said until 
after midday. He was fussing because he expected to 
meet a friend there who would drive him up to Cairo. 
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He had just been across to Cyprus to escort his tvife 
and daughter, v.ho \\ere going to spend the siimmer up 
on Mount Troodos. He was in a hurry to get back to 
business. 

He asked if we were going straight on to Cairo. 
I said, yes. Then I suddenly realized that this was 
Sunday. I’d spent all my ready money on the more 
expensive tickets, and the banks would be closed. I 
swore, and s:ud that I supposed I’d have to wait over 
in Port Said until the next day in order to cash a 
cheque. 

“Not at all," said Mr. Phihpescu, our new acquaint- 
ance. "How much do you need ?" And out of his 
pocket he produced a bidging wuUet. Embarrassed, I 
protested that I couldn’t borrow money from a com- 
plete stranger. Mr. Philipescu was obdurate, however, 
and refused even to accept a cheque. I could pay him 
back the next day in Cairo, he said. EventuaJly I 
accepted two pounds, which would pay our fares to 
Cairo, and otir meals that day. 

We were now in sight of Port Said. It was time to go 
and finish packing. In a few minutes we were steaming 
through the entrance of the canal, among the swarms 
of shipping of every size and description. On our 
right, a giant P. & O. liner was landing passengers on 
to a floating dock. Beside her, an old coal-burning 
ship was busy refuelling. Scores of dark men, naked 
save for loin cloths or tattered trousers, were carrying 
endless baskets of coal up the narrow pinny ? and 
tossing them through the gaping holes in the ship’s 
sides. In the barges which clustered arotmd her, more 
dark men sweated and shouted as they refill^ the 
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rapidly emptied baskets. The coal dust hung in the 

air like a black pall. • jjr. tkc canal 
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We passed the time in readmg the no -rters 
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crowd of them from gathering mound f s om 
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andage. But in Mr. Philipescu, the 
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chosen words in Arabic, and the crowd turned pa , 
and wilted away. 
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We dro>e along a dusty road to^vaTd5 the centre of 
the tou-n Here Mr. PhiUpescu left us at a restatirant, 
tvhile he went in search of the friend who was to dn\c 
h im to Cairo The restaurant was on a comer where 
two mnin streets crossed It tvas upstairs, and had a 
wide balcony set with tables, otcrlool^ing the street 
We ordered beer, and sat dowat to watch the seething 
crowds below Carnages there were m plenty; gener- 
ally with w omen m them The European w omen w ere 
m light dresses , the Egyptians m bb^, with black lace 
veils cot cnng their faces They wore also, what looked 
like elaborate metal cotton reels on the bndges of their 
noses These were, we were told, a sjTnbol of their 
mamed state , a sort of nasal wedding nng 
The majority of the people, however, seemed to been ^ 
foot There were crowds of girls m flimsy dresses, 
ohve-skinned j oung men, probably Greeks and Italians, 
m white stuts , and Egyptians m European clothes and 
tarbushes Nearly eterybody was carrying a towel and 
bathing costume Nowhere, except on the waiters in 
the lestaurant and some of the obviously poorer classes, 
did I see a complete native costume 
Mr Phihpescu returned m a few minutes to say that 
he had found his friend, who Avas leavmg for Cairo at 
three o’clock, it was then about half-past one His 
friend had offered to take us as well, he said He had a 
large touring car, and it would be no trouble if we cared 
to come We were naturally delighted at bemg spared 
the long and tedious tram journey, and said so First, 
howe\er, added Mr Philipescu, he must tell us that 
both he and his fnend were Jews Did we object to 
travelling with two Jews? Whate\er our prejudices 
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might have been, the circumstances would have made 
it impossible for us to show them. However, we were 
quite honest in assuring him of our lack of bias. 

jHr. Philipescu certainly, did not look in the least 
like a Jew. That is to say that he did not have any of 
the Hittite physical characteristics which one ordinarily 
associates with Jewishness. In this, he seemed to take 
a somewhat naive satisfaction. As his name indicated, 
he was a Romanian by birth, but he had lived most of 
his life in Egypt. He was now, he told us, a building 
contractor to the Eg}'ptian Government. 

This was just the time when the Nazi drive against 
the Jews was at its height. Consequently our friend, 
in common probably vdth the rest of his people, was 
exaggeratedly race conscious. He refused to buy any- 
thing German, and sent back his Munich beer to be 
changed for a Bass or a Worthington. 

His friend, when we met him, proved to have all the 
physical characteristics that hlr. Phihpescu lacked. He 
was in a great hurry to start, so we were soon racing 
through the grey dust along the bank of the Suez Canal. 
Through the tree-lined streets of Ismailia, with its neat 
bungalows and gardens, we drove without stopping. The 
heat and the blinding dust gave me an imbearable thirst. 
Willingly would I have continued what the customs 
officials had begun, and finished the basket of cherries. 

On and on we raced; past mud-walled villages, 
palms, bullocks, and irrigation ditches. At last, in a 
larger village than iisual, we came to a halt. On one 
side was a muddy canal full of naked children. On 
the other was the village, composed in almost equal 
parts of mud and corrugated iron. 
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Around us In the thick dust, scratched innumerable 
tiny hens They were all nearly as naked as the 
children m the canal, for, with the idea of makmg them 
feel cooler, most of their feathers had been plucked 
out The street looked as if the Last Trump had 
sounded at a poulterers 

Alas for any thought of a cooling dnnk, hotveier 
The village provided nothing more refreshmg than 
lukewarm bottled lemonade But at that moment 
anythmg liquid felt better than nothmg, even if it 
ultimately made one thirstier 

The village loafers, the children, and the beggars 
clustered round the car, pokmg at the bonnet, fiddling 
with the door handles, and mtermittently whinmg for 
haltsheesh Mr Phihpescu and his fnend had dis- 
appeared We had no Arabic save the one word 
xmshi, which most foreigners believe means go away* 
We used It in this case without the slightest effect, so 
we were very thankful when they reappeared, and we 
started off once more 

Almost before \se had realized that we were there, 
we were among the dilapidated shacks, and tall apart- 
ment buildmgs of Cairo, dodging the stream of cars, 
and the clangmg trams Certainly about the part of the 
city which we passed through that everung, there was 
nothing of the romantic East, scarcely even of the East 
We seemed to be m a rather shoddy French provmcial 
town There were French department stores, French 
pdtusmes, French hairdressers, cmemas, e\en notices 
m French 

We had no idea where to stay, but Mr Phihpescu 
said that they would drop us at a good hotel Their 
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choice proved to be a big, rather ornate establishment, 
much given to red plush, and tarnished gilt mirrors. 
The rooms were large and airy, however, and the beds 
seemed comforta' le, so we settled in. Mr. Philipescu 
agreed to lunch with us the next day, and be repaid 
his Joan; his friend was leaving Cairo again in the 
morning. 

The first thing that we did when they had gone, was 
to call for glasses of iced water. There is a saying in 
Egypt, that those who drink the Nile water, will always 
return. It is the equivalent of a coin thromi in the 
Trevi Fountain. Now, when I drank- it for the first 
time, I knew why they returned; it was for another 
drink. Throughout the couple of weeks we spent in 
Cairo, I didn’t change my opinion. I have never 
tasted more delicious water. You- can have your 
Hospice de Beaune^ I thought, or I might have thought 
had I felt less exhausted from the hot drive, give me 
Nile Water I 

We sat in a state of semi-coma for a few minutes, 
listening to the deafening racket of trafiic, and shouting 
voices. The hotel was on the corner of two principal 
streets, and a line of trams passed -under our windows. 

It had become quite dark before we moved, and the 
■ sky showed indigo above the glitter of the street lights. 
We were in no h-urry for sightseeing, so we decided on 
dinner, and an early night in bed. Cairo could wait 
until the morrow. 
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CAIRO 


W E were optimists, if we thought that we were 
going to have an early night. Cairo may not 
be quite as noisy as Athens, but the section where our 
hotel was situated went well towards competing 
Tired as we were, heat, noise, and mosquitoes made 
sleep impossible until the small hours of the morning 
Feeling as if we had sat up all night m the tram, we 
vowed to find a quieter hotel before the day was out 
We were packed ready to leave when we went out 
that mommg It was after midnight, however, before 


the change was eventually accomplished By the time 
that we had decided on another hotel — one at the end 


of the mam street, close to the Opera House, it w’as 
too late to move that morning In the afternoon, of 
course, it would be too hot to do anythmg; so the 
business ^vas put off until the evenmg 

During the search for the new hotel, I received the 
greatest shock I had had for a long tune I saw 
Shepheard's Hotel for the first time I Never havmg 
read The Garden of Allah (which teas about Cairo, 
wasn’t It ?) I can’t blame Mr. Hitchens for any illusions 
I harboured about that hotbed of Edwardian romance. 
But to be faced with this gaunt, ugly building, separated 
from the street by no more than a few square yards 
of earth and some tired palm trees, was beyond a joke 
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I had visualized a' blend of the Royal Hawaiian 
Hotel at Honolulu, and the Galle Face at Colombo, 
raised to a higher degree. Royal Hawaiian plus Galle 
Face, in a bracket to the Nth., equals Shepheards\ 
my imagination had said. To be confronted by the 
reality was insulting. 

Was this what all the fuss was about? I asked 
myself. Was this what had caused romantic hearts to 
beat faster beneath diamond stomachers, and mus- 
tachioed gallants to find even ‘leg o’ mutton’ sleeves 
alluring? We go round the world having our illusions 
blighted. 

So it was in a thoroughi}’’ disillusioned state of mind, 
that we went to keep our appointment with Mr. 
Philipescu. We lunched at a pleasant restaurant in a. 
quiet square, near the famous GroppVs. The penalty 
of eating out of doors in an eastern town, is the per- 
sistance of the beggars and hawkers. As this was dead 
out of season, the vendors of ‘genuine Egyptian 
jewellery’ and ‘feelthy peectures’ were offering their 
wares at something approaching their real value; that 
is to say, at about a thirtieth of ‘tourist’ prices. Start- 
ing at fantastic figures, when the least interest was 
shown in their goods, the prices dropped with lighten- 
ing rapidity as the interest appeared to wane. 

One seller of loucoum demanded thirty piastres a 
box. We didn’t really want any, but M. said jokingly: 
“Two piastres.” “Done, lady,” said the merchant, 
and before we realized it the deal was completed. We 
were evidently destined to acquire food that day, for a 
few minutes later a seller of one piastre lottery tickets 
passed, hlr. Philipescu bought one for each of us, 
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and -we sat back to The man did some juggling, 
which I, at any rate, watched imcomprehendingly. 
Presently, however, he squatted do\vn on his heels, 
and announced that M.’s ticket had won a melon. 
What a melon that u-as! It was one of the largest 1 
have ever seen, and smelt deliciously of ripe straw- 
berries. I don’t know what variety of melon it was, 
but I have never since come across another with just 
that peculiar scent and flavour. 

We sat on so long at the restaurant, that the idea of 
a siesta became out of the question. Mr. Philipescu 
^vas very anxious also, to show us his flat. So presently 
we found ourselves being driven through drab and 
dusty streets, totvards the outskirts of the city. The 
flat proved to be one of a gaunt, prison-like block, 
which Mr. Philipescu had built himself. Inside, it 
tvas of an almost incredible ugliness. The walls were 
covered with enlarged photographs, the chairs with 
antimacassars, and the mantleshclf and upright piano 
with red ball fringe. 

We were shown photographs of the wife and 
daughter, and various other members of the family; 
and made the acquaintance of the pet dog. This 'vas 
a white pomeranian, named Lulu, who, unlike the 
majority of her breed, was not over given to j’apping. 
Only when Mr. Plulipescu picked her up, and asked 
after his absent family, demanding: “O/i, Lulu, oil est 
Doocie; oil est Vera?" she threw back her head, and 
answered: “Ya-oouh!” 

It WM so late when we got back to the city, that 
we agam put off moving our baggage; this time until 
after dinner. After ^nner, hovrever, when we reached 
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the hotel, who should we find waiting for us but 
Mr. Philipescu again. He now found that he had to 
go to Upper Egypt on business the next da}"-, he 
explained. As his time in Cairo was going to be so 
short, and we would be gone when he returned, he 
had come round to take us for a sightseeing drive. 
What about our move ? Oh, that could wait. Nobody 
went to bed early in Cairo. So we were whisked off 
into' his car. 

"^What would we like to see? he demanded. Not 
knowing Cairo at all, we said that we would leave it 
to him. Wh^at about a trip through the Red Light 
district? It was quite near, and might prove amusing. 
All right, we said, we were quite agreeable to anything. 
At any rate there was a certain protection in being in 
a car, one could more easily take to flight in an 
emergency. 

Soon we were swinging past Shepheard^s Hotel, and 
foimd to our surprise that the district began not a 
himdred yards beyond. A main street, with rattling 
trams, ran through it. Here the pavements were 
edged with tawdry shops, and little cheap hotels. But 
it was up the narrow alleys that led away into the 
darkness on either side, that the real district lay. Only 
a few of its denizens appeared among the milling 
crowds on the main street, or leaning out of the upper 
windows of the hotels. 

’ Enormous cow-like women for the most part, they 
were dressed in garish clothes, and wore quantities of 
heavy jewellery. The sweat on their badly made-up 
faces shone in the lamp light. We drove slowly twice 
up and down the street, but never completely stopped, 
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so It ms not until later that I got a closer ■vle^v of any 
of the types 

Our cursory s\irvey of low life finished, ^^e drove 
back past SIiepkeariTs, and turned off to the right, 
down the mam street We passed our hotel without 
stoppmg, and swingmg away to the left, zigzagged 
among bewildermg side streets • I wondered vaguely 
where we were gomg It was not untd we had passed 
the shuttered bulk of the Serntramu, and were crossing 
a wide bridge over what wras, presumably, the Nile, 
that I thought of asking “I thought we’d go to an 
open air cabaret,” said Mr Fhtlipescu, m reply to my 
question “It’s quite close to here ” 

Even as he spoke, we drove mto an open place, 
ghttermgly festooned with electric bulbs There were 
C(rfes all around, their radios blanng mto the hot night 
We parked the car, and got out Behind a belt of 
trees, and a high green trellis was the cabaret A 
large gravelled space, dotted with little tables, ran 
from the entrance to the bnlliantly lit stage Round 
the sides were low wooden gallenes, reached by flights 
of steps. 

The performance had already begun, and most of 
the tables were occupied At those m the centre were 
mostly what looked like family parties, while on the 
gallenes were couples, and girls m evenmg dress We 
followed Mr Philipescu to a table up near the stage 
There were, he eiplamed, three parts where one could 
sit The back tables, at which the drmks were cheap, 
the front ones, where th^ were moderately pnced, 
snd the gallenes, where th^ were very expensive 
These last tables were generally only used by the girls 
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of the establishment, and whatever men were engaging 
their attention for that night. 

The performance wasn’t bad, the beer was pleasantly 
cold, and above us the stars twinkled frantically, in a 
vain attempt to compete with the neon lights. But as 
we had arrived so late, the show was soon over. It 
seemed a pity to have come so far for such a short 
time, said our friend. What about driving out to see 
the Pyramids? We couldn’t have a better first im- 
pression, and besides, we were already half-way there. 

We had got omr second ^vind by this time, and were 
quite willing, though I did point out that it appeared 
to be a moonless night. Oh, it would be up any time 
now, Mr. Philipescu assured us. I had a strong 
suspicion that he was wrong, but I didn’t argue the 
point. We got into the car and drove off. 

I am not fond of motoring; in fact, as a rule, I 
dislike it. The occasions when I have really enjoyed 
motoring could be counted on the fingers of one hand. 
They have always been on summer nights, I can 
remember a drive from London to Wiiidsor in the 
small hours of a summer’s morning; another out in 
Australia one January, when Sydney groaned under a 
pall of heat, and all eyes searched for the light signal, 
which would annotmce the first breath of the life-bring- 
ing southerly, flying cool from the depths of the 
Antarctic. Then there was a drive high above the 
twinkling lights of Honolulu, through the heavy, 
scent-laden air; and now once more, I was rushing 
through the hot night. 

Beyond the bright ribbon of the road, the darkness 
was intense. Only a few pin points of light scattered 
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m the distance, shoi\ed that other people were awake 
Apart from ourselves, the road was deserted We 
passed a large group of buildmgs, and m a few mmutes 
more pulled up at the side The moon had not as jet 
shown any sign of puttmg m an appearance We got 
out of the car, and stumbled a few yards mto the 
bejond our headlights Away bejond us was 
a blacker darkness against the desert — the great 
PjTamid 

It was useless to attempt to go any further The 

ground appeared to be strewnwith boulders, which we 

dislodged at every step We had had a dnve, but we 
could hardly in honesty, tell our fnends that we had 
seen the Pyramids by moonhght Perhaps as well, the 
pastime has been rather overdone of late After all 
what IS there to it now, with the facilities of modem 
travel One must go further afield these dajs, m order 
legitimately, to tell a traveller’s tale 

A clock somewhere was stnkmg nudmght, as we got 
back mto the car By the time we reached Cairo I had 
forgotten that we had booked rooms m a new hotek 
It was only the sight of our suitcases, still waiting m 
the hall, t^t brought it back to me Mr Phihpescu 
had by this time driven off, so I sent the porter out to 
look for a carnage He came back with one m a few 
mmutes, and w e climbed limply m We were beginning 
now to feel the effects of our sleeplessness the night 
before 

1 have, luckily, a good sense of direcbon Now, in 
spite of my sleepiness, I suddenly realized, that after 
leavmg the mam street, we were bemg dnven in the 
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wong direction. Just as we were about to turn down 
a dark, narrow street, I tapped the driver on the back, 
and told him to stop. ' He did so with an obvious iU 
grace. But for the fact that there were two policemen 
standing on the opposite comer, I had a feeling that he 
might not have done so at all. 

There was no possibility of a genuine mistake on his 
part. The hotel we were going to was quite well 
knovm, and centrally situated. Besides, he had said 
that he knew it well. Now, with much muttering, he 
turned his horse about, and made straight for it with- 
out further directions being needed. 

In spite of the lateness of the horn:, the proprietor 
was still about when we arrived. He sent a boy out to 
take our cases from the driver and bring them upstairs. 
The room was a large one, with french windows open- 
iug on to a balcony^. We had delaj^ed a few minutes in 
the hall. Now, when we came in, these were open, and 
one of the suitcases stood beside them. I looked 
aroimd for the other ; searched in the cupboard, xmder 
the bed; there was no sign of it. Thinking that it 
must have been left in the hall, I rang for the boy, and 
told him to bring it up. He looked at me blankly, and 
called out in Arabic to the proprietor, who was passing 
along the corridor. The latter stopped, and as I 
repeated my request, translated it to the boy. 

This produced an excited flood of words. “The boy 
.says you only brought one suitcase,” said the pro- 
prietor. “We arrived with two suitcases,” I replied, 
“and they must be found.” There was a tremendous 
commotion at this, and several more boys appeared. 
The bedroom was turned upside down. The haU was 
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searched, the balcony, the room next door, which 
happened to be empty, all without success The boy 
who had brought up the one suitcase, swore that that 
was all he had taken from the cab If there was 
another, the driver must have dnven off ivith it, he 
declared The proprietor was prepared to swear to 
the honesty of his staff, but there was always the 
balcony to consider 

At last all hope of finding the missmg suitcase m 
the hotel was abandoned He thought that I should 
go at once and report the loss to the police, said the 
proprietor I thought so too The pohce station, he 
told me, was only about a quarter of an hour’s walk, 
past Skepheard's Hotel If I earned straight on till I 
came to a large open space, and then mquired, 1 
couldn’t miss it Given fresh energy by annoyance, I 
set out 

The streets were practically deserted, but I found 
my way without difficulty The pohce station seemed 
to be the only place around that was awake There 
were several police standing at the entrance, but nobody 
questioned me as I went in I found myself in a large, 
brilliantly lit room It was divided into two parts by a 
low railing with a gate m the middle The front part 
of the room contamed a table with an inkpot on it, 
and some benches Here there ivere a few policemen 
standing about aimlessly On one of the benches two 
jellahtn one with a black eje, and the other with a 
bleeding nose, sat glaring at one another At the other 
end of the room behmd the tailing were some smaller 
tables piled with papers At these sat what appeared 
to be higher officials 
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As I crossed the room, one of them looked at me 
questioningly. I spoke to him hopefully in English. 
He smiled and shook his head. Then I tried French, 
which I imagined every educated Eg5q)tian understood, 
but with equally poor results. I tried Greek; I tried 
Italian; I even, in a despairing attempt, tried Spanish. 
It was all no good. However, the official beckoned me 
into the pen, and giving me a chair, indicated that I 
should sit down and wait. 

I thanked him, and settled down to be patient. As 
I did so, there was a sound of loud screaming from 
outside. In a moment, two more policemen appeared, 
dragging between them a large negress, clad in nothing 
but a pair of emerald green satin trousers. Behind 
them walked a pale brown girl in a pink silk dressing- 
gown, edged with dirty feather triroming. It was she 
who was screaming, holding her hands to her left cheek, 
where blood was oozing from fom deep scratches. As 
they came into the room, she made a wild dive at the 
negress. Without losing his grip of the latter, one of 
the policemen jerked his knee into her attacker’s 
stomach, making her double up vdth a howl, on the 
floor. 

They all came to a halt in front of the railing. The 
official who had spoken to me looked up from the 
writing which he had been doing all through the 
disturbance, and said something. Immediately one of 
the policemen began to recite, in a monotonous, sing- 
song voice. Each time that the negress tried to inter- 
rupt him, he clapped a hand over her mouth, without 
varyiug by a fraction, the speed or pitch of his recita- 
tion. 
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Having finished, at last he tamed to the bro\m girl, 
who ga^e tongue clamorously Gesticulatmg so 
vigorously that her dressmg-gown flew open, showing 
her to be completely naked underneath, she indicated 
the scratches on her face Screammg, she pomted at 
the negress, who looked at her contemptuouslj, imtil 
she stopped through exhaustion The officer, who up 
till now, had remamed with a look of silent boredom 
on his face, spoke briefly, and turned agam to the 
papers on his desk The pohceman saluted, turned 
the negress about, and marched her out of the room 
For about fi\ e minutes there tras silence, save for 
the scratchmg of pens, and the rustling of paper The 
brown girl stood by the radmg, still holdmg her face 
The two fellSiin on the bench still glared at one 
another A policeman lounged m the doorway, picking 
his teeth, and yawmng I was begirmmg to wonder 
what I was waiting for, when there was a slight stir 
outside 

A broadly gnrmmg young pohceman appeared, 
shoving m front of him a stout, elderly woman, and a 
pretty gul of about sixteen The woman was grey 
haired, and dressed in black, relieved only by a large 
cameo brooch on her expansive bosom She looked 
like a respectable housekeeper, or the Madame of a 
brothel Taking time and place mto consideration, I 
deaded that she must be the latter 
They sat down on the bench beside the/el/o/iw, who 
gave up glarmg at one another for a moment, m order 
to stare at the girl She had been crying, and the tears 
had smeared the eyeblack dowm her face m pitiable 
streaks She sat with her head down, huddled up m a 
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flowered silk kimono. She even made no move, as the 
Madame turned back its vide sleeve, to display livid 
yellow and blue bruises on the slender, childish, white 
arms. 

She said something to the felldJiin, who exclaimed 
and stared. None of the police paid any attention. 
The one who had brought the two women in, had 
joined his tooth-picking comrade in the doorway. The 
officials were still industriously writing at the desks. 
I -was trying to interpret the drama, which was just so 
much dumb show to me, when there was a sound of 
loud, angry voices outside the door. 

Some of the voices were obviously English, and 
Cockney at tliat. The noise became so loud that the 
two policemen roused themselves, and peered out. The 
Madame and th&felldhin turned towards the door, even 
the officials looked up. Only the girl remained, appar- 
ently unhearing and indifierent. 

There was a prolonged swearing, and three English 
sailors fell into the room, followed by six Egyptian 
policemen. All nine faces had suffered damage, and 
in addition the sailors’ clothes tom, and covered with 
blood. 

“Tikes more than two muckin’ niggers ter tackle an 
Englishman,” said the ginger-haired sailor, who did 
most of the talking. With that, he picked up the 
inkpot from the table, and flung it violently at one of 
the officials at the far end of the room. It flew over 
my head, showering ink as it went, and crashed against 
the wall. In the meantime, the second sailor had 
picked up the table itself. He was just preparing to 
use it as a battering ram, when all eight policemen 
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threw themselves on him. Gmger dashed to his rescue, 
callmg to the third sailor to come on This one, 
howe\er, was so drunt that he had collapsed m a 
comer, where he lay, retchmg and groanmg 
The 6ght was bnef Overwhelmed by the weight of 
numbers, the two sailors were soon pinioned to" the 
floor Suddenly they seemed to give up all idea of 
fightmg, and allowed themselves to be picked up like 
sacks, and dumped on a bench opposite the women 
and the/eZ/d/iin The brown girl had jomed these now, 
and they all sat huddled together as if for mutual 
protection 

All was quiet agam for a moment, and looking 
over, I caught Gmger’s eye “You’re Bntish, am’t 
yer^’* he asked I nodded “Lot o’ bleeders, am’t 
they*” He gave a crooked gnn “Y’am’t got a fag, 
’ave }er?” 1 nodded agam, and passed over m} case. 
The brown girl jumped up, and helped herself too 
“You sailor man’” she asked “Gam, monkey flee,” 
said Gmger, “no more mggers ter mght ” Quick as a 
flash, the girl’s hand shot out, and slapped him hard 
across the mouth He swore ^^go^ouslJ, and one of 
the poheemen jumped up, and caught the girl bj the 
back of the neck 

I thought the fight was gomg to be on agam But 
just as thmgs were starting, a sharp voice rapped out 
an order Lookmg across, I saw a short, stockil} -built, 
fair-haired man m the doorway “Quit all that racket*” 
he ordered, coming into the room "I’ll deal with 
50U people m a mmute” He crossed over to the 
raihng, and spoke to the official whom I had tried to 
deal with Then he turned to me “What’s the 
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trouble?” he asked. I explained what had brought me 
there, and he interpreted to the Eg)^tian, who wrote 
steadily. He asked me minute details, and told me 
that various forms would have to be filled up and 
signed. 

The forms seemed endless. The hands of the clock 
crawled to fomr, to ten past fom-, to twenty past, before 
everything was signed and stamped. I yawned imtil 
my jaws ached. The three sailors were snoring. The 
Madame, the girl, and the two felldhin were aU asleep, 
supporting each other precariously. Even the police- 
men,- propped against the doorw^ay, seemed asleep. 
The brown girl had disappeared. Only the hands of 
the officials moved; writing, blotting, stamping. 

When I got out into the street at last, it was already 
dawn. With eyes half closed, I staggered back to the 
hotel. The proprietor was waiting for me in the hall. 
“What have you done?” he cried, as I went in. “The 
police have just arrested my porter!” 
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t SLEPT late, but eventually had to arouse myself, 
s we had a busy mommg ahead Also we had a 
tea engagement for the afternoon We did not know 
many people m Cairo, and the few that we did know 
were all away for the summer However, we had met 
someone just before leavmg Cyprus, who had made us 
promise that we would go out to see his house at 
Boulac He knew that we were interested in gardens, 
and his was one of the best m Cairo He had lent the 
house to a retired Naval Commander, whom we also 
knew slightly We were to ring up this Commander 
Muffet, we were told, and mvite ourselves out to tea 
We had done so the previous evening, and now were 
due out at Boulac at four o’clock 
We inquired at the hotel, how to get there We must 
take the tram to the Pont des Anglais, we were told, 
and we would be nght beside it If ^ve started about 
half past three, we would be there in plenty of time 
Followmg these mstructions, four o’clock found us 
jolting along the embankment in a tram Below, on 
our left, the Nile flowed muddily past the shuttered 
houseboats The light glittered on its brotvn surface, 
as on, a lustre plate 

It was after four when we reached the Pont des 
Anglos, and the heat was rising in waves from the 
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pavement. There were some carriages near the bridge, 
but having been told that our destination was only a 
minute or t\^fo away, we did not take one. How we 
wished that we had! After about ten minutes we 
almost turned back for one. We inquired from a 
passer-by, and were waved on with an encouraging two 
or three minutes further. 

After another ten minutes, however, we were still 
%valking, dust)', hot and cross. We had gone too far 
now to turn back, and ahead there was no sign of 
carriage, car, or in fact any vehicle. “Boulac,” we said 
hopefully to a man squatting in a doonvay. He waved 
us on, up the long dusty road, and mumbled something 
incomprehensible. There was nothing for it but to go on. 
If we eventually got there, we might have some chance 
of finding a carriage to come back. To turn now, with 
that wilderness of dust behind us, was unthinkable. 

So on we plodded, past a long canal of foetid, green 
slime. Women were squatting on the bank, carefully 
v'ashing lettuces. I realized then, why Anglo-Egyptians 
are so careful to rinse their fruit and vegetables in a 
potassium permanganate solution. 

At five o’clock we reached a railway line, and a 
tiny station marked: Boulac. Oh, that we had come 
by train! We crossed the line. Be3'ond were gardens 
and away in the distance a glimpse of the Pyramids. 
After two mistakes, we at last foimd the house. Com- 
mander Muffet had given us up. He had never, he 
declared, heard of an Englishwoman walking from the 
Pmit des Anglais to Botalac on a summer afternoon. 
M. had created a record, but didn’t care; all she 
wanted was tea. 
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The house ^\■as charming, ful’ of beautiful furniture, 
and valuable Persian rugs It had been lent to Com- 
mander Muffet for the summer, complete wth servants 
and a car He uus thmking of lea^^ng, houe\er, he 
said, as he found having to buy his own food to be too 
expensive He told us exactly how much the cake we 
were eating cost He never bought a cake for himself, 
he said However, remembering the number of times 
he had dropped in on us m Cyprus just at tea time, 
we ate on unabashed 

As soon as we were finished, he asked if we would 
hke to see the garden, as he had to go mto Cairo at 
SIX As It was then a quarter to the hour, and that 
was what we had come to see, we thought it would be 
a good idea We had hardly been m a fit state to 
notice It when we arrived, but now we saw that the 
garden was as delightful as the bouse 

Shady and cool, lawns of perfectly^kept grass, a 
thing unknown m Cyprus, sloped down to a small 
lake Round its edge were tali trees, and flowenng 
shrubs , roses and oleanders and hibiscus Great clumps 
of cannas flickered like red and yellow flames, m the 
patches of sunlight Pigeons strutted across the grass, 
and called from the branches of the trees The garden 
might have been a hundred miles from any city Had 
we been able to stay a while, it would have been worth 
even that hot and dusty walk But Commander Muffet 
vras impatient to go, and a brief glimpse had to suffice 

On the drive back to Cairo I told him about the 
theft of the suitcase I must go and see a certam highly 
placed English official, X pasha, he said immediately 
I had only to tell X pasha that I came from Conunander 
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Muffet, and the whole of the EOTtian Police Force 
would be at my disposal. Well knowing what a ‘pull’ 
in the right quarter will do, I thanked him, and said I 
would see X. pasha the next morning. 

I had to go back again to the police station that 
night — sometiihe after midnight, in order to see the 
same people. Until then there was nothing much to 
do. The hotel proprietor was sulking on account of 
his arrested porter. I didn’t think the boy was guilty, 
myself, and said I would do my best to have him 
released. When I got to the police station, however, 
I found that that was going to be no easy matter. 
The police were very pleased at having made such a 
prompt arrest. The boy had protested his innocence, 
and accused the cab driver. I was inclined to agree 
with him. The police, however, wanted me to make 
my accusation against the bird in hand. They showed 
no eagerness to look for the driver. With X. pasha ia 
mind, I didn’t press the matter, but decided to wait 
until the next morning. 

X. pasha’s office was in another police station, away 
beyond the Opera House. I went there fairly early, 
and sent ia my card, with ‘From Commander Mufiet’ 
written on the back. In a few minutes I was shown in. 
X. pasha uus a tall, soldierly, middle-aged man. He 
gave me a chair, and asked me what he could do for 
me. He should perhaps first tell me that he had no 
idea who Commander Muffet was, he added. In 
embarrassment, I explained what had happened. 
X. pasha said it didn’t matter at all, he was just as 
willing to help me if he could. He didn’t hold out 
much hope of recovering the suitcase, but said that'he 
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would certainly telephone and hate the porter released 
I neter did recover the suitcase, but the boj was back 
at the hotel when I returned So X- pasha was as good 
as his word 

I had to pay tt\o more bnef visits to the police 
station It was also suggested that we should visit a 
big open air market, in case any of the clothes were 
exposed for sale there Had they been, I doubt whether 
I should have cared to have had them back Howe^ er, 
it imght bate led to tiacmg the thietcs But though 
we explored the market on several occasions, we never 
saw a trace of our belongmgs 
We also visited the famous Muski baiaar. There was 
a sad mixture of Brummagem, and cheap onental 
goods on view The better stuff seemed only to be 
brought out when all the trash had definitely been 
turned down We wandered on along dusty, garbage- 
strewn streets of crumbling houses, to where the twin 
minarets of the citadel mosque were flung against the 
sky We spent a day at the Museum, where the 
Tut-ankh-amun remains were still the focus of general 
interest To my mmd, m spite of the fine w orkmanship, 
Its very elaborateness gave the jewellery something of 
a spurious appearance If it did not look so obviously 
‘WiUie Clarkson’ as the jewellery at the Persian 
Exhibition at Burlington House some years ago, there 
was still, one felt, somethmg wrong somewhere Beside 
some of the other exhibits, mummy case, and jewels 
had a flimsy, merctncious air 
We intended to spend a few days m Port Said on our 
back to Cyprus Now our last afternoon in Cairo 
had arrived, and we hadn’t yet visited the Pyramids 
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Our first trip could hardly count. The hotel pro- 
prietor ^vas most upset. ^‘Toiislestouristes, he assured 
us visited the Pyramids. Tom between sleep and 
sightseeing, we looked out at the hot streets. We d 
better go,” I said. “We can sleep to-morrow.” So 
in the interests of le touristne, we crawled out into the 
heat, and climbed on a tram. 

The journey was very long, very hot, and very 
uncomfortable. Several times we wished we hadn’t 
started. We rattled past the Mena House Hotel, and 
gazed with vitiated eyes at the Pyramids. As we got 
out of the tram, tu'o guides, resplendent in silk kaftans 
and gubbehs, approached us hopefully. When we 
waved them away, however, they didn’t seem sorry, 
but retired unprotesting, to the shade once more. 

The camel boys weren’t so easily disposed of. Good- 
ness knows, I didn’t want to walk in that heat; but 
even less did I want to ride on one of those camels. 
Bony, mangy, and accustomed to carrying stones, 
when not carrying tourists, they bore but a remote 
resemblance to the theliils of Arabia. But as we walked 
on steadily, the boys, being encumbered wth camels, 
soon gave up the pursuit. 

Stumbling among boulders, we reached the base of 
what, we supposed, was the Great Pyramid. The 
glare was blinding, and the heat came in thick waves 
from the mass of stone. 

Mead of us, a group of English tourists, with sun- 
shades ^d pith helmets, was bravely plodding after a 
^de. Dutifully, it stopped and gazed, when stoppmg 
^d gazing seemed to be indicated. "Climb pyramid 1” 
said a voice m my ear. I shook my head.'^it 
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looking Surely it was enough to be walking round the 
beastly thing in this heat “Chmb pyramid, very 
good,” repeated the voice Still we paid no attention. 
“Buy jeweller), )ou wife Eg>-ptian je%vellery, very 

old All Egyptian silver” The voice grew famterra 

we burned on **Sehr schone htlder , sehr schnutzig, 
came to us a despairing cry, as we turned the third 
angle of the Pyraimd 

“Oughtn’t we to see the Sphinx?” said M feebly 
“Do you really want to^” I asked in reply She shook 
her head emphatically Neither did I We had suflfered 
enough for le tounsme, I considered Flesh and blood 
could stand no more, and anyhow, it wasn’t gomg to 
be asked to 

We crawled back through the dust and flies, to the 
Mena House, and sank exhausted mto two chairs beside 
the swimming pool The water looked temptmg, but 
I’m never really keen on swimming m other peoples 
baths It was enough rchef to sit m the shade, and be 
occasionally splashed by the divers To wonder, too, 
whether we’d created a record m visiting the Pyramids, 
but not the Sphinx. Perhaps we had a traveller’s tale 
to tell after all 

We went back to Port Said by tram If the journey 
to Cairo had been bad, this was infini tely w orse Now, 
in addition to the heat and dust, we had to contend 
with the soot, which soon laid a black film over every- 
thing We thought gratefully of Mr Phihpescu 
The hotels m Port Said are not good We had been 
recommended to go to some English pension The 
fact that It was a good way out along the beach, com- 
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bined the fact that we were Ile^^r very keea on 
going there, decided us against it. A room, 
no Jbility of eating when and where we liked, sounded 
Lot amctive. We chose an hotel on the boulevard 
It was on the opposite comer to the restaurant where 
we had lunched with hlr. Philipescu, the day we 
landed. The rooms were large, and had balcomes over 

the street. _ 

It was hotter even than in Cairo; or possibly only 

seemed hotter on account of the damp. The actu^ 
temperature varied Utde between day and night. One s 
clothes clung stickily, as in the tropics. At night 
everything, the walls, tables, chairs, rails of the balcony, 
was not merely damp, but actually ran with moisture. 
The first evening we walked out along the pier, which 
terminates the canal, and separates it from the beach. 
It was like passing through a steam bath. We came 
back soaked to the skin. 

The rest of the evening we spent sitting out on our 
balcony. Sleep was out of the question. Below us, and 
on two of the other comers were cafe's^ and each cafe 
had an orchestra. Their musical tastes, however, were 
very Similar. Whereas one was devoted to Italian 
opera, the second was definitely Wagnerian, and the 
third played only out-of-date American jazz. 

Had they been wfiling to take it in turns, all might 
ave been well. Each band, however, was determined 

p-h resulting sound, when the 

ignms Cioriis, from Tannhauser^ was played at the 
same time as E lucevan le Stelle, and Sonny Boy sur- 
passed the cacophanists’ wildest dreams. P^cSi’ 
y a short neck, possibly because the Wagnerians had 
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onlj a stnng orchestra, and a piano We sat on, 
fascinated After all there was not much to do m Port 
Said except bathe, and such an orchestral contest was 
something of a no\elty 

We spent the daj’s on the long, sandy beach Swelter- 
mg, multi-coloured humanity lay tightly packed, from 
the pier nght mto the far distance We splashed 
occasionally mto the tepid, sandy water, and came out 
feelmg gntty, and hotter than before we went in- 
The e\enmgs we passed wandering about, looking m 
at the bnghtly-bt shops of the few main streets, and 
once exploring the ill pa\ed, worse lit, nati\e quarter 
ISvice we were offered beautiful embroidered coats to 
take back with us to Cyprus, and "send the moncj if 
we liked them” The dealers m Port Said claim that 
they can alwap tell to whom they can safely gi^ e goods 
on credit, and are practically never decei\ed But we 
refused to be tempted 

One evening I looked up a Greek boy from the 
Dodecanese, whom I had met two years before He 
had given me my first lessons m Greek, and was 
anxious to see what progress 1 had made He had been 
a sailor when I first knew him Now I foimd that he 
had jomed the Egj'ptian Secret Police, and was sorry 
he hadn’t been m Cairo to trace the stolen smtcase 

We sat late mto the night at a caf^, dn\mg away the 
mmute shoeblacks, who c^en crawl imder the chairs, 
m order to grab one’s feet, and the small boj's who 
produce b^•e chickens out of their garments, with loud 
cncsofgouWj gouUy Wewerenotsoft-hearted tourists, 
to be m\eigled mto pa} mg for the release of a chicken 
We knew too well that it would promptly be re- 
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captured as soon as the money had changed hands. 
But the boys had to keep their hands in, I suppose. 
Tourists do not, as a rule, stay at Port Said; but the 
arrival of a great liner on her way through the canal, 
brings out the guides and touts in their hundreds. 

These last few days had been slack. A small Deutsch 
Ost Afrika boat had been the most important arrival. 
But as we went out in the laimch to the ship that was 
to take us back to Cyprus, we passed a great P. & O., 
edging her way to the dock. Its rails were lined wdth 
passengers, eagerly gazing at the town. 

On shore the guides, the touts, the sellers of loiicoum, 
of genuine Egyptian jewellery from Birmingham, the 
bootblacks, and the little bo^^s with the chickens gazed 
back, and licked their lips. 
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ATHENS 

T he follo^vuig January found me back m Athens 
en route for Rome As this ^vas M ’s first visit, 
we decided to stay a week or so, and take up vanous 
mtroductions It ivas very cold and wet, and we felt it 
badly after the sunshine of Rhodes, where we had 
spent the past six months We both promptly got 
heavy colds which kept us in bed for two or three days, 
and made us put of! leavmg for longer than we had 
planned Luckily our colds did not exactly coincide, 
though they oierlapped Luckily, for we were staymg 
m an hotel which only pronded bed and breakfast, so 
that the hale member of the family wras obhged to go 
out and bring in food for the sick one! This wus easy 
enough as we were down m the business end of the 
town, in fact, m the same hotel which I had discovered 
on my first visit 

On the opposite side of the street were several of the 
small taverns with which Athens abounds In these 
taverns, all the cooking is done m front of the cus- 
tomers, in fact, m many cases nght m the entrance, in 
full view of the passers-by Immense copper cauldrons 
send out a vanetj of savoury odours, and sometimes m 
the more pretentious estabUshments, a whole carcase 
will be slowly tummg on a spit, over a charcoal fire 
One goes m and raises the iids of the casseroles, 
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peering and sniffing at their various contents, which 
one may take away if one likes to pay a deposit on the 
cutlery. M. and I fed one another from a tavern right 
opposite the hotel, and as the food was quite good and 
the price ridicffiously cheap, we eat there several times 
after. 

In Athens one often comes across itinerant musicians, 
who make the round of the cafes and taverns. They 
play, sometimes quite well, a variety of instruments 
from concertinas to fiddles. Having given two or three 
numbers, they pass round the hat, and go on to the 
next cafe'. The first night I dined at this particular 
tavern a fiddler came in. Standing at the back of the 
crowded room, he played some tantalizing gipsy music 
which set all our feet shuffling. He was loudly ap- 
plauded, and made the rounds, hat in hand. When 
he reached my table, I gave him a drachma, which is 
rather less than a halfpenny at the present rate of 
exchange, though, of course, its buying power is much 
greater in Greece. Thanking me politely, he handed 
me back half a^ drachma change, and passed on to the 
next table. 

I was only on one other occasion offered change 
under similar circumstances, and that too was in 
Greece. I was walking one day in Corfu, when a 
beggar asked me for fift}'- lepta, or half a drachma. 
“I only have a drachma,” I said. “AU right,” said the 
beggar promptly, “I’ll give you change!” 

The spell of fine weather which brought out all the 
street vendors and musicians, cleared up our colds as 
well. We determined to pay a round of calls, and then 
leave by the boat at the end of the next week. 
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We had been canymg round for a long time a 
couple of letters of mtroductiom One of these was to a 
Mr Stra^\e, from a friend of ours ^\ho had known him 
m his younger daj’s m Pans He hadn’t seen him for 
several }eare, but knew that he lived permanently m 
Athens We mquired his address from the Bntish 
Consul, who was vague and slightly evasive Eventu- 
ally, however, we were told that he had just moved 
mto a new flat near the Bntish School There was 
some difficulty about finding the exact address At 
last we mquired from an Englishwoman, who had 
lived most of her life m Athens When she had told us 
how to find the house, we asked her whether she knew 
Mr Strawe, and what he was like 
"Well," she said, raising her eyebrows “He’s a 
gentleman who’s seen life in more ways than one 
I wonder if you 11 meet the policeman * ’ We pressed 
her to be more detailed, but she evidently felt that she 
had already said too much, and that was all we could 
get out of her The gentleman havmg thus been sur- 
rounded with a slight air of mj’stery, we looked forward 
to the possibihty of an amusing visit 
The next afternoon, therefore, found us knockmg at 
a discreet green door tucked away m a side street, 
just above the schools After a few mmutes delay, we 
heard shuffling footsteps and the door was opened 
A little, thin, ferrety man peered out at us inquinngly 
and a tnfie suspiaouslj I asked if this was Mr 
Stravre’s house He admitted, rather reluctantly, I 
thought, that it was Was Mr Strawe m’ Yes, he 
said We were addressing Mr Strawe. What could he 
a6 i6r usr' 
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We introduced ourselves, and I said that we had a 
letter of introduction from his friend J\ir. Bishop of 
Paris. This information didn’t seem to arouse any 
enthusiasm, but after a few moments hesitation, he 
asked us to come in. 

The flat was rather dark, and had the air of being 
luxuriously, if perhaps a trifle too elaborately, fur- 
nished. In the dim light we could see that the walls 
were thickly htmg ndth Byzantine eikons. Mr. Strawe 
asked us to sit down while he went in to see his friend. 
His friend was lying down, he explained. They had 
been on the beach all morning, and he thought he had 
a touch of the sun. We wondered if this was the 
policeman whom we might be expected to meet, and if 
so,- whether he was being warned to keep out of sight 
while strange %dsitors were about. 

In the meantime I looked in my pocket to get out 
the letter of introduction. To my aimoyance I found 
that I must have left it in the hotel. Anyhow, I thought, 
Strawe knows Bishop, and I can give him the letter 
next time I see him. 

There was a long delay and a lot of muttering of 
voices. At last, however, ]^. Strawe reappeared carry- 
ing a tray ivith some liqueur glasses and a bottle of 
creme de vienthe. Pouring out three glasses, he offered 
one to each of us. M. shot me a reproachful glance, 
but manners triumphing over distaste, sipped politely. 

When we were all settled, IMr. Strawe looked at me 
inquiringly. I hastened to explain about the letter. 
I said that if he liked, I would send it along the next 
day; but he just raised his eyebrows. ‘'And who is 
this mutual friend we’re supposed to have?” he asked. 
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It ^vas now our turn to raise an e> ebrow We ga\ e the 
mformaUon asked for “Oh, jou mean the Bishop who 
n-as attache at the Embassy?” We reluctantly explained 
that this was not the case “Well, I don’t know who 
It can be then,” he said rather snappily “I’m sure 
that was the only Bishop I knew m Pans ” 

This seemed to close the subject I finished the 
creme de menthe, never my favounte tipple, especially 
at tea time, with an heroic effort The silence was 
becommg oppressive I had got to the state where 1 
couldn’t th^ of a single thing to say I was just 
trjing to catch M ’s eje to go, when Mr Strawe 
demanded suddenly “I suppose jou’re stajing at the 
G B ?” The G B , I should cxplam, is the accepted 
Athenian abbretaation for the Hotel dc la Grande 
Bretagne, Athens’ most expense e hotel We had 
again to explam reluctantly that be was wrong, our 
carai’anserai n'as much more humble “Oh,” said 
Mr Strawe disappro\ingly, “I think I know where 
joumean I pass it sometimes ” “Yes,” said I help- 
full} * "Ves,” said Mr Strawe Once more the dis- 
cussion seemed dosed M was puttmg on her gloves, 
when “I used to be S S man to King Constantine,” 
said Mr Strawe suddenly “What’s that?” I asked 
“Secret service man, secret service man,” said Mr. 
Strawe curtly 

At last a subject of conversation This seemed to 
demand some comment, I deaded hopefiill} I asked 
if he knew Compton Mackenzie, whose Atheman 
Memories I was just readmg m their proper setting 
This didn’t seem a Jh^pyr Jtiyiir Mr 

defimtely didn’t approve of Mr Mackenzie However, 
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by virtue of this disapproval, for a while the conversa- 
tion struggled on. By devious routes it arrived at how 
one lost touch with people in England, if one lived too 
long abroad. 

‘TVe lost touch TOth so many people,” said Mr. 
Strawe. Now when I go to England, I just go and stay 
with the Guinness’, or Lord So and So or the Duchess 
of Something, I hardly know anyone else these days.” 
I caught M.’s eye and winked; but perhaps I was 
being imjust. Quite recently I was talking to a young 
peer, who was just back from a visit to Athens. Finding 
that I knew that city, the first person whom he men- 
tioned was Mr. Strawe. Such a nice little man. Well, 
well, one never knows. 

At any rate inspired by this topic, hlr. Strawe 
talked on happily for a while. 

' The next time the conversation flagged, we really 
did get moving. We bore away with us an invitation 
to dinner at the end of the week, to be confirmed by 
letter later. I admit I hadn’t much faith in that 
invitation. As I expected, the letter of confirmation 
never arrived, though I duly forwarded the missing 
introduction. We saw hlr. Strawe several times after 
this. He was always looking at something in the far 
distance when we passed, and we weren’t sufficiently 
interested to disturb him. 

It was shortly after this visit, and just before we 
were due to leave, that we were disturbed one night 
by a series of loud reports. We didn’t pay much 
attention to them, putting them down to Carnival 
activity; nor apparently did anyone else. It was only 
in the morning that we noticed an air of suppressed 
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exdtement. Everyone vras eagerly reading ne^^'spapers 
It was quite a time before I could get any account, and 
then not a very coherent one, of what %vas happening. 

It appeared that there was an army revolt of Venezilist 
sympathizers. They had fired off shells over the city 
from the barracks on Mount Lycabettus. This was the 
noise we had heard the night before. We were told 
that the officers of the AveroJ and some other warships 
were in league wth the rebels, and had taken their 
ships to Crete — ^that M. VeneziJos was at the back of 
it — ^that M. Venezilos didn’t approve of it— that Mme. 
Venezilos was responsible — ^that it had come off too 
early, too late, rumotirs surged backw’ard and for- 
ward. 

But after the first few days, to all outward appearance, 
calm settled over the city. Except for always having 
their noses buried in a newspaper, the Athenians 
seemed to have lost interest in the tvar, which had 
transferred itself to the neighbourhood of Salonika. 
But this lack of interest can only have been seeming. 
There can have been few families who had nobody 
involved on one side or the other. And if the revolt 
was unsuccessful, there was always the spectre of a 
blank wall at dawn for the rebel officers at least. 

We were afforded a little amusement at this time by 
the arrival of one of the more sensational London 
dailies. This had sent out a non-Greek-speaking 
correspondent to Athens to write up the rebellion. He, 
being completely ignorant of the language, was at the 
mercy of interpreters. Not knowing where to go or 
whom to see, and finding Athens completely peaceful, 
he had had to draw on his imagination. He had 
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written a most lurid and fantastic fiction, which he 
knew quite w^ell that the Greek censor would never 
pass Undeterred, he had taken it over the border into 
Yugoslavia and sent it from there. We were all rather 
amused, if disgusted. The Greek authorities, however, 
were furious. 

But, if peaceful, Athens had also become very dull. 
There was curfew' at night, and the cafes and cinemas 
w'ere all shut. There was nothing to do in the evening 
but go to bed. The taxis had all been taken off the 
streets ; to prevent them being used as armoured cars, 
w'e were told. So at least one was spared their hooting. 

Rumours of fighting reached us from Macedonia, 
particularly from Kavalla, where there were large 
American interests. Our American friends gave us 
graphic descriptions of what their authorities would 
and would not do, if any American propertj' w'as 
damaged. The British didn’t seem so sxire about their 
interests being cared for. But then, one can’t live long 
in Athens without hearing some prmgent comments on 
the activities of the Foreign Office. 

Owing to the peculiarity of British diplomatic 
methods, there ^vas nobody at the Legation who could 
speak Greek. If one excepts, that is, one man not in 
the Diplomatic Service, who was just due to retire. 
If anyone there learnt Greek they were immediately 
transferred to some countr}'„say, Norway, where Greek 
would be of no use to them. This is called keeping 
an open mind! 

It was typical of this attitude that the British Minister 
at Belgrade had just been moved to Lisbon. Being a 
great personal friend of Prince Paul, the Regent of 
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Yugoslavia, he had been m an ideal position to /om'ard 
Bntish interests m that counttj This \vas evidently 
considered a good reason for sending him to Portugal 
The general opmion m Athens at this time, seemed 
to be that Tsaldaris \vas a nonentity. At the same time 
it 'was felt that Vcnezilos had made a foolish move. 
A move unworthy of such a cunning old fox. General 
Kondilys was regarded as the strong man who would 
save the Government. If his health allowed, that was, 
for he was reported to be very lU People’s faith m 
him ^vas justified, and after Veneailos' flight to Rhodes, 
Kondilys ■was accorded a triumphal entry into Athens. 
Whether we liked or not, we were forced to stay for it, 
as It ^vas still impossible to obtam permits to leave 
Greece But before the great day arrived reaction 
seemed to have set /in after the tension of the past 
weeks 

The streets were Imed by troops with fixed bayonets 
Behmd them an orderly, almost lethargic seeming 
crowd, thronged the pavements. With a roar of 
hausts, outriders on motor-cycles appeared Followmg 
them were motor cars filled with officers, which raced 
along the street The crowd stared quietly Then 
there was a little desultory cheering, and the crowd 
quietly dispersed I was temmded of Kemal’s visit to 
St Sophia both by the siinilanty of the procession and 
the behaviour of the crowds There was, I felt, a 
temperamental kinship 

Now that the rebellion was over, there seemed some 
hope that we imght really be able to get away at last, 
if only the boats started running again On inquiring 
we found that there 'Was a boat leavmg for Bnndisi 
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via Corfuj on the nineteenth of March. First, however, 
we must get permits to go. This meant a day spent 
between the British Consulate and the Ministry of the 
Interior. At the British Consulate we had to get a 
request addressed to the Hellenic Ministry of the 
Interior, asking them to ^ve iis permits to leave 
Greece. This was written in English, and I wondered 
what our Home Office would say if it was sent letters 
in Greek ! 

Then we had to go to the Ministry itself, where 
various stamps and writings were added. After all of 
which elaborate precautions we were safely landed in 
Brindisi without ever having had to show them. 



CHAPTER T\VEL^^ 


CORFU 

B ut what a journey that ^vasl We am\ed down 
at the Pira*us early, and went on board We had 
only deck tickets, but found that it was really too cold 
to stay up on top However, as this was one of the 
larger boats, there was a sort of upper hold, or store 
room outside the galley This liad a wide shelf round 
the sides, where the deck passengers could sleep We 
chose a place opposite the galley door, in order to get 
the benefit of the heat, and settled ourselves and our 
belongings on the shelf 

We could hardly have chosen a worse spot About 
half an hour before we were due to leave hundreds of 
men arrived on board They streamed down the 
narrow ladder, and clambered up on to our shelf 
Closer and closer we squeezed, until not another person 
would fit As more continued to arn\e, they had to 
spread themselves about among the clinkers on the floor 
These men, we found, were conscnpts who had been 
called up from Corfu and Cephalonia, to fight agamst 
the Venezihsts They were now being sent back to 
their homes Most of them wrere very young, \ery 
*^8S®d, and very cheery They had regarded it all as 
the greatest fun Many of the Greeks never leave their 
homes except durmg their period of military service 
This was a little bit of extra excitement for them 
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As the evening wore on, the atmosphere grew thicker 
and thicker. The heat from the crowded soldiers was 
increased by the galley fires. Waves of steam and the 
smoke of frying oil poured out during the preparation 
of the first and second class dinners. I suggested to 
M. that she should really transfer to the second class. 
But ha\dng put up with so much already, she was 
determined to go on with it. She was unwilling to 
retract her deck travelling principles even with the 
smell of burning flesh in her nostrils. 

Squashed up against me on the other side, n^s a 
young Egyptian joumah'st. He had been ‘covering’ the 
rebellion in Athens, and %vas now on his way to 
Germany. To the intense amusement of the Greeks, 
he took off his shoes and socks, and put on a long 
wliite kaftan over his suit. \Vhen he lay back to sleep, 
one of them put pieces of tom paper between his toes. 
This woke him in a fury of indignation. “C'est pas 
gentil, c'esi pas gentil," he cried, almost in tears; and 
then broke out into a flood of Arabic; which, not being 
imderstood, created even more diversion. 

At last, when the atmosphere became too poisonous 
to bear any longer, I struggled up on deck. We were 
passing through the Corinth Canal. Right in front of 
me, an immense cliff shot up into the sky. It was so 
close, and so high that I had to crane my neck to 
glimpse the stars. On the other side of the ship, it was 
the same. Looking in each direction, we seemed to 
be travelling through a colossal, high walled corridor. 
At intervals, lights shone from the foot of the cliffs, 
and a narrow road, or tow-path stretched away into the 
, darkness. The effect in the dim light was overwhelm- 
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mg It Vi-as as if the tall cliffs ere gomg to close in 
o\tT our heads Di2Z), I shut in> ejes against the 
onrush of the avails 

In a few mmutes, the chffs became lowr, dropping 
away rapidly at the end, as we reached the edge of the 
Gulf of Patras Only the endless \-ista of twinUmg 
hghts still remamcd. In my interest, I hadn't noticed 
the cold Now I was glad to go below agam, fug or no 
fug I stumbled blindly m the half-light among the 
huddled figures, which littered oery mch of space 
I was fighting my waj as much through atmosphere, 
as people 

It was daylight when we reached Patras, a damp 
chJly mommg, wnth a white mist hanging o\er the 
water The lower slopes of the mountains were 
shrouded, so that the distant peaks seemed to Boat m 
a sea of vapour The strong arc-hghts, w hichVere still 
switched on on the pier, accentuated the feeling of 
greyness and cold A number of the conscripts were 
landed here There were crowds of their womenfolk 
on the dock to meet them As we anchored, more and 
more could be seen streammg down from the narrow 
streets of the bare white town 
It was a relief to get nd of some of our passengers, 
and to be able to move about a bit But still the hold 
and deck were strewn with sleeping figures Presently 
the sun rose and warm ed us a httle, and the mists 
began to lift All the time we were passmg through the 
Gulf of Patras, however, thm streamers of white 
vapour clung to the distant coast 
As soon as the sun became really hot, everybody 
came out on deck, and settled themselves on the 
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hatches. The sea was like glass. The ship glided, 
almost imperceptibly past the bare grey and violet 
tinted shores. In the group next us was a fair-haired 
boy in a trench coat; we thought at first that he was 
English. After a while we got into conversation, and 
foimd him to be half Greek, and half French. lorgos 
was his name, he told us. He had a Maltese half- 
brother w'ho worked as a clerk at the British Consulate 
in Corfu. 

lorgos was very friendly and entertaining. He w^as 
eager to show us the sights of Corfu, where we thought 
of breaking our journey for two or three days. We 
were due to arrive about fomr o’clock, but it was 
already three o’clock when we were passing Paxos and 
Antipaxos, the two little islands which hang from 
Corfu’s tad. Corfu itself was still only a long strip of 
greenish grey in the distance. An hour later we could 
just, by straining our eyes, define the bxilk of the old 
citadel, jutting out into the sea. 

It was already dusk, when we ran tmder the tall, 
narrow houses which topped the sea wall. Beyond 
these, the groimd dropped to the lower town of the 
harbour front, and the streets running behind it. Then 
it rose again abruptly, to where the ruins of another 
citadel towered over the town. Underneath the citadel 
was a hideous brick building. The police station, 
lorgos told us. A relic of the British occupation, it had, 
I discovered, a Victorian bedroom fire-place in every 
room. Next to it was a little whitewashed Greek 
chapel, and priest’s house. The acme of the pictmresque 
and charming, these, at least by comparison. 

lorgos shepherded us into a rowboat. He would 
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show us the hotel to stay at, he said, and arrange about 
our baggage We had uath m among other things, a 
basket with a badly fitting hd Already on the boat, 
several inquisitive people had pulled it further open to 
look inside Now as we landed, jet another ma X came 
up and did the same M m exasperation pushed him 
aside, and slammed on the hd more firmly lorgos 
looked at her m consternation ‘ That was the Customs 
Officer,” he whispered agitatedly But the Customs 
Officer was evidently too surprised to do anj'thmg 
about It He disappeared, and we never saw him 
agam 

Outside the Customs House were crowds of porters 
and taxis There was also a row of decrepit one horse 
carnages lorgos hailed one of these, l^wed us in, 
and jumped in himself after us The driver flourished 
his whip, with bloodcurdlmg jells The dejected 
looking horse packed up one car, and off we started 

lorgos had gi\en our baggage to a porter with a 
truck Now with some alarm, we saw this disappearmg 
m the opposite direction However, lorgos assured us 
that the porter was merely takmg a short cut We 
should all meet at the hotel 

Our carnage climbed the road which ran along the 
top of the sea wall In the dusk, the tall shabby houses, 
■with their streaked and flakmg stucco, had a melancholy 
air of decayed gentihty Even their faded green shutters 
seemed like tired eyes A street of broad steps branched 
off uphill Grass grew thickly betw een its pavmg stones 
Once we had left the quay, there were fe^v people about , 
a lounger or two leanmg over the sea 'wall gazmg at the 
ship, or a strollmg couple 
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The road turned to the right, still climbing slightly, 
lorgos pointed out the dark bulk of the Museum, 
among the trees ahead. It had been the Royal Palace 
xmder the monarchy, he told us, and before that, the 
residence of the British High Commissioner. He took 
me to visit it a day or two later. The Throne Room 
was well proportioned, and still dignified despite the 
threadbare carpet, and dusty hangings. Otherwise, 
save for the pediment of the archaic Temple of Gorgo, 
the museum was given over to an amazing collection 
of Japanese junk,- of which the less said the better. 
Gorgo, however, is well worth a visit. She dances 
upon her pediment, an amusingly Asiatic, Krishna-hke 
figure. 

We drove across a comer of the long tree-lined 
Plateia, down a narrow street, and then stopped. Our 
baggage had already arrived, and lorgos ushered us in. 
The hotel was primitive, but appeared at least clean. 
There was a splendid view across the Plateia to the 
citadel, and out to sea. Away in the distance, the snow- 
caps of the Albanian Moimtains still showed a faint 
pink. Underneath our windows was evidently the 
fashionable promenade. Crowds of yoimg men and 
girls were strolling backwards and forwards or sitting 
at little tables under the trees. In nearly every case, 
Ae sexes were segregated. The men and girls kept to 
their separate groups, and merely called out remarks to 
one another as they passed. 

When we had washed and changed we went down to 
have a drink, and to find somewhere to dine. We had 
promised to meet lorgos again later in the evening, 
after , he had shown h ims elf to his family. We found a 
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little restaurant nearly opposite the hotel It t\’as run 
by jet another Greek-Amencan He had come back a 
year or Uvo previously, and put his dollar savmgs mto 
this busmess m his home town His food was tolerable, 
but the restaurant had the same melancholy air which 
seemed to pervade the whole of the town We w ondered 
if there was anj’where cheerier to go, but there didn t 
seem to be much choice In the eight months which 
we afterwards spent m Corfu, we only found one other 
possible restaurant 

After dinner lorgos joined us at a cafd m the arcade 
under the hotel This arcade ran the entire length of 
one side of the Plateia We watched the promenaders, 
noticing how well dressed most of the townspeople 
were, the men mostly m whites, and the women in 
smart dresses Of course m a way this was under- 
standable, as the decay of Corfu is of fairly recent date 
Before the building of the branch line to Athens, nearly 
all Greek traffic passed through Corfu It %vas then 
one of the busiest towns in Greece Before the War, 
too when the ex-Kaiser stayed at the Achtlletortt and 
the Greek Court visited the city, it was a aty of hfe 
and fashion 

Even now it is reputed to have the best society m 
Greece We, ourselves, found the Corfuotes charming, 
and very hospitable 'There were a number of Anglo- 
Greek fanuhes, and the atmosphere was mtensely pro- 
Bntish, which was such a welcome change from 
Cyprus 

Apart from the Anglo Greek society there were not 
more than half a dozen English families hvmg m 
Corfu So, of course, when we returned later m the 
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year we met tHem all. The majority of them were 
younger and less staid than the permanent residents. 
One of the first people we met was a young writer, who 
lived with his wife in an isolated village on the other 
side of the bay. Their house was inaccessible by road 
during rainy weather, and when it was stormy, was 
inaccessible altogether, but they did not seem to mind. 
He had persuaded his mother to come out, bringing 
with her his sister and two younger brothers. These 
all lived in a big rambling house about a mile or so 
from us. 

Larry was short, blond and excitable. His favourite 
author was Rabelais, and his conversation was modelled, 
obviously, on that of Panurge, with sometimes startling 
results in mixed company. His wife was tall and 
slender, with handsome cats’ eyes. Being an ex-Slade 
student, she wore her straight, feir hair cut d la Trilby. 
As her husband once remarked to me: “You’ve no idea 
what an arty-arty little bitch Nancy was xmtil I Icnocked 
her into shape.” 

Larry was blessed, or cursed as you will, with a 
excess of temperament; which was, presumably, the 
cause of our falling out. We parted one night the best 
of friends, and met two days later to find that we 
weren’t on speaking terms. I made one or two attempts 
to solve the mystery, but never succeeded. Although 
we continued to remain on the best of terms with the 
rest of his family, I only saw Larry once more before I 
left Corfu. 

. On this occasion I was visiting a friend of his, 
another aspiring author, when he walked in. We did 
not exchange a word, but both sat, trying to look dig- 
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nified, and carrying on mutually independent conver- 
sations with George. I ^vas highly amused, but deter- 
mined not to show it. As for George, sitting muffled 
up in the Albanian sheepskin coat and the skull cap he 
wore in the cold weather, he put on an extra special 
version of his usual sardonic expression. Stroking the 
beard with which he attempted to conceal a youthful 
chin, he nobly bore the brunt of the two conversations, 
as Larry and I pla 5 ’ed the game of sitting one another 
out. A game which I eventually won. 

We lived a couple of miles outside the to%vn, and just 
beyond us lived two young Americans. They had come 
to Corfu the previous year on their honeymoon, and 
had been so delighted tvith it that they had returned for 
more. He had been curator of some museum lo the 
Middle West, I think at St. Louis. We found them 
very agreeable, and saw quite a lot of them. Then, 
without any warning, they left in what appeared to be 
an atmosphere of mystery. 

One night, so the story we heard went, they were 
aroused by noises outside. Looking out they saw 
flames shooting up in their garden. They opened the 
door and tan out. As they did so several shots were 
fired and bullets whistled over their heads. In the 
glare of the flames they could not distinguish their 
assailants. Not that they waited to do so, for oblivious 
of the fact that it ^^’a3 a bitter winter’s night and that 
they were clad only in nightdress and pyjamas, they 
ran about a mile across the fields to the house of some 
English people who owned a car. Rousmg them, they 
told their story and begged to be driven to the police 
station. 
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Two days later they disappeared from Corfu, and as 
far as I know the myster}’- was never satisfactorily 
solved. At any rate there were no signs of a fire in the 
garden when I passed a few days after. However it 
was in the same month that we had an experience, 
somewhat similar, if not so dramatic seeming as theirs. 

We had just locked the door for the night and gone 
upstairs when there was a thimderous knocking. (Our 
hoiise, I should add, was fairly isolated.) I opened a 
window and looked out. Below, I could just dis- 
tinguish the forms of five or six men. “What do you 
want?” I called out. There was a muttering of voices, 
then: “Come down and open the door.” I repeated 
my question. There was more muttering, imder cover 
of which, having the Americans’ stoiy^ still in mind, I 
closed over the shutters and blew out the lamp. “"What 
do you want?” I asked a third time through the slats. 
“Come dovTi and open the door, we want money.” 
“You’ve come to the wrong house,” I replied. “Good 
night.” As I spoke, a stone crashed against the shutter, 
and someone started kicking and hammering at the 
door. For about twenty minutes the men continued to 
batter and call out threats and demands for money. 
Then, complete anti-climax, they suddenly gave it up 
as a bad job, and stamped muttering away. 

However, in the brilliant spring weather of our first 
■visit, even the mildest of bandits, in spite of the 
nearness of Albania, would have sounded improbable. 

The first morning after breakfast, we went to visit 
the British Consul. A thin, middle-aged man "with a 
nervous manner, we mentally classified him amongst 
the amiable and obliging consuls^ This -was a classi- 
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fication which later proved correct, at least so far as 
we were concerned There were, I know, some English 
there who had nothing but abuse for him These 
loudly expressed their bad opinion to all and sundry 
As It generally came to the Consul's ears ^tell em- 
broidered, It didn’t help to impro\e matters 
At the Consulate we met lorgos’s half-brother 
Ginesio, as dark and plump as lorgos was slim and 
fair They asked me to go with them to visit the 
gardens of Mon Repos, the ex-roj'al villa, as these are 
one of the show places of the island 
We had arrived during a spell of perfect spring 
weather, following a wet wmter, and Corfu was looking 
Its best It has, for my taste, too much of a salad 
landscape Espeaally is this so m spring, when the 
fields and ditches are lush under the heavy evergreens 
I missed the sharp delica^ of the Aegean Outlines 
were blurred and smudged by the same white mist, 
which we had noticed in the Gulf of Patras 

But this day the gardens were looking lo\ely Pmes, 
myrtles, cypresses, magnolias, and centuries old ohve 
trees were scattered thickly over the slopes Here and 
there was an open glade, where the sunlight plajed on 
a carpet of wld anemomes and narcissus Near the 
entrance, the box hedges of what had once been a 
formal garden, were ragged and overgroivn The villa, 
too, a simple stucco building like a small English 
country house, had a sad air of desolation and decay 
But the major charm of Mon Repos, as of the 
AchtUeton, is the view on a clear evemng The long 
chains of the Albaman and Epirote Mountains take on 
indescribable shades of mauve and rose For perhaps 
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ten brief minutes, the world is transformed to a glory 
of colour. Then, so quickly that one might almost 
imagine that the lights were being switched off on 
some celestial stage, all fades to grey. 

Save for this view, and for its terraced gardens, there 
is no need to cycle laboriously, as lorgos and I did, or 
even to take a car up to the Achilleion. The villa was 
originally built for the Empress Elizabeth of Austria. 
Some time after her death, it was bought by the ex- 
Kaiser. Here he came for a few weeks nearly every, 
year before the War. With typically Teutonic thorough- 
ness, the gardens were so planted that they burst into 
a blaze of flowers on the All Highest’s arrival. 

From the outside the villa is ugly, while inside, it is 
hideous. The gardens even, are spoilt to some extent 
by groups of more than life size Germanic versions of 
classical Greek statuary. These include the monstrous 
Achilles, from which the villa takes its name. 

From the Achilleion, the views are magnificent. In 
every direction trees cover the hillsides and valleys. 
Many of these are legacies from Venetian days. Then 
the law required that every Corfuote who cut down a 
tree, should plant two others in its stead. Men were 
honoiued, and what is more were practically rewarded,- 
for the trees they planted and cared for. Any man who 
kept up a grove of a hundred olive trees, received a 
dozen pieces of gold. If only the French would bring 
in such a law, the olives of Provence might yet be 
saved. 

We came back down an immensely steep, rocky road. 
It was on this that the back brake of my hired bicycle 
decided not to work. The front brake never had worked, 
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and the ancient machine rattled so much that it was 
quite unnecessary to have a bell m order to warn 
an} one of my approach. Now I bounced and bounded 
doivn hiU o\ er the boulders at a reckless pace "Brakes 
gonel” I shouted to lorgos, as I rattled past him 
"Jumpl ’ he shouted back. So at the first corner I 
jumped into a clump of myrtle bushes, leavmg the 
machine to crash to its fate over the edge of the road 
I didn’t expect to be able to use it again, but it didn’t 
seem any the worse for its adventure, and except that 
I had to get off it at every hill, it served me to get 
back to Corfu 

This steep track, which nus the cause of all the 
trouble, joined the coast road near the Island of Ponte- 
konissi Tradition sajs that this was the ship of 
Ulysses, which the angry Poseidon turned to stone 
Moored m the entrance to the anaent HpUic harbour, 
It reflects its steep rocks and cypresses m the still 
water It is the most faraihar and the most be-photo- 
graphed sight m Corfu 

Perched on top of the little island are a white house 
and chapel, with a vine-covered terrace Down by the 
landing stage ate a few turned oulbuildmgs The 
island is church property, and a solitary pnest lives m 
the white house Out sailing one day with George and 
his Wife, who had a boat, wc decided to visit him. 
We landed at the little jett) and wandered about among 
the neglected gardens A recent storm had earned 
away a large piece of the island, which is gradually 
disappearmg into the sea The filthy, dirty and ragged 
pnest did showman to the house and chapel, which 
were m a nimous condition There were rumours 
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that the chiirch authorities were trying to sell the 
property. But purchasers for Historic Monuments are 
rare. 

In order to get back to the town, we had to take a 
ferry across to Canone, on the other side of the harbour. 
The ferry reminded me that Pontekonissi is supposed 
to have been the model for that old Victorian favourite, 
Bocklin’s Toteninsel. A bridge across the mouth of the 
harbour had been begun some time before. It had 
collapsed half way, however, and didn’t look like ever 
being finished. On the opposite side, a little white 
convent was perched out on the end of a stone jetty. 
Above, the shore rose steeply. A zigzag path led up 
to where a few houses and a caf^ marked the end of the 
road back to the town. 

The roads of Corfu, as well as the water supply, are 
a relic of the British occupation. With the exception 
of this road to Canone, however, and the one up to 
the Achilleion^ the others have degenerated to mere 
tracks. They do not look as if they had been mended 
since 1863, when the islands were handed over to 
Greece; a gesture singularly unappreciated by the 
islanders. But a visit to Paleokastritza, or some of the 
other little bays on the west coast, is worth the damage 
to the coccyx involved. 

The road from Canone took us back past the gates 
of Mo 7 t Repos, and along the sweep of Garitza Bay. 
This, the natives claim, rivals the Bay of Naples ; well 
perhaps ! We came at last to the citadel, the Fortezza 
vecchia as it is still called. This old Venetian fort is 
moss covered and crumbling now. In its day, however, 
when it was the first Venetian outpost on the trade 
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route to the East, it must have been fairly impreg- 
nable 

The rocks rise up sharply from the sea on three 
sides On the fourth side, between the town and the 
fort, a deep moat has been dug This now serves as a 
shelter for rowing boats, and other small craft, and as 
a bathing pool for the little boys of the town The 
fort IS used as a barracks, but unlike in more war- 
conscious countries, nobody interferes with visitors 
These may wander at will, and if they have the energy, 
climb to the very summit From there the view 
embraces the whole of Corfu, and range after range of 
the mainland mountains, which rise starkly across the 
few miles of oily sea On fine evenings every shadow 
on their lean ribs is microscopically clear 

Albania is so near, even nearer than Italy, and the 
Bogey Man, Mussolmi This males Italian penetration 
there a cause for alarm to the Corfuotes There are 
over a thousand Italian residents m Corfu, but neither 
they, or any foreigners are allowed to acquire land 
there This law only exists in the border lands of 
Greece In Corfu it is aimed against the Italians, 
in Mitylene, against the Turks, m Macedoma and the 
Epirus, against their various neighbours The Greeks 
don t want penetration, peaceful or otherwise 

The Albanian costume, with its white tarbush, is 
often to be seen about the town and harbour It 
makes a welcome addition to the drab modem costumes 
worn by most of the Qirfuotes In Corfu, the women 
more often retam the old costume, than the men Its 
most noticeable feature is the broad strip of red cloth, 
entwmed among their hair These pieces of cloth are 
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worn from the time a girl is betrothed, imtil she dies. 
Often they are supplemented by switches of false hair. 
These bulge out on all sides from the red lacing, giving 
her a rather top heavy appearance, while she is still 
young and slim. 

'When we got back into the town, lorgos asked me 
if I would like to visit the church of St. Spiridion, the 
Patron Saint of Corfu. Another saint, I remembered 
vaguely, whose remains, like those of Lazarus, had had 
a bit of shifting about since his death in fourth-century 
Cyprus. At the moment, though, I felt much more 
like a cafe than a church. So St. Spiridion remained 
unvisited until later in the year, when I happened to 
be in Corfu for his festival. 

His church, for a Greek church, is quite large. 
These, in general, are small by comparison with the 
churches of northern and western Europe. Often they 
are quite tiny. What they lack in size, however, they 
make up in munber. Sometimes mere villages will 
have scores of chapels. Some of these, it is true, are 
no larger than shrines, which in many cases they are, 
being only opened on the name day of the saint. 

The Cypriote, however, had a much more elaborate 
dwelling. Its most notable feature was an ornate 
eikonostasis, twinkling with gold and silver ornaments, 
its panels set with highly-coloured eikons. ' This 
stretched from floor to ceiling, concealing the third of 
the church containing the High Altar, from the two- 
thirds open to the worshippers. 

I arrived with some English friends, and their ^ 
chauffeur, philosopher and friend, Spiro, another 
American-speaking Greek. The church was packed. 
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A loBg queue of people -was 61mg slowly past a crystal 
casket, m which lay the mummified remains of the 
samt As each person reached it, they popped their 
head through a square box like openmg, Imed with 
scarlet silk After a moment's pause the head was 
withdrawn, a com was placed on the salver nearby, 
and another head took its place 
Spiro had disappeared m the crowd, so I joined the 
queue This, I must <»nfess, was mainly out of cun- 
osity as to what ivas m the hole When my turn came, 
I plunged my head m expectantly Alas, it was so 
dark inside that I could see nothmg Obviously I 
couldn’t keep my head there mdefinitely, for ray ejcs 
to become accustomed to the dark I had to withdraw 
It at last, curiosity unsatisfied, put my contribution on 
the plate and move on It was left for Spiro to esplam, 
with a flash of his raultitudmous gold teeth, that the 
silk-lmed hole coniamed the feet of the mummified 
samt These I ought reverently to have kissed 
The amount of kissmg that goes on in Greek churches 
is really amazmg It is a wonder some of the eikons 
don’t get worn anay m patches Many of them, per 
haps for this reason, are partly covered \vith silver or 
gold sheeting , a very necessary precaution The famous 
Annunaation at Tmos, for instance, is so covered with 
metal and jewels, that only the heads of the Virgm 
Mary and the Angel Gabnel are visible 
The evening after my visit to Man Repos, the boat 
arrived which was to take us on to Brmdisi There 
were practically no deck passengers on board this time, 
M we decided to go below for the night Then we 
discovered to our dismay, that on this boat there tvas 
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no below! It was a bitterly cold night, and M. always 
declares that we walked to Brindisi. There seemed to 
be no spot sheltered from the piercing t^ind. We 
could not sit for more than about ten minutes at a 
time without becoming frozen. 

It must have been about midnight, when I heard 
the sound of rhythmic chanting from the upper deck. 
This was accompanied by the steady tap of feet. I 
climbed up to investigate. The deck was in pitch 
darkness, but against the lighter sky I could distinguish 
a circle of dark forms, SAvaying backwards and forwards. 
Somebody saw me. Still swaying, the circle opened. 
Two hands grasped mine and drew me in. Half 
hypnotized, I listened to the chanted praises of 
Dionysos. My feet took up the rhytlunic, swaying 
step. And without a word spoken, the dark forms 
continued to circle round the deck, drawing me with 
them. 

I would like to be able to tell that the ancient Gods 
had returned for a brief moment to earth, or rather 
shipboard. For my especial benefit, I would let it be 
understood. But honesty forbids. Regretfully, I must 
confess what the light revealed. My Gods became 
Greek business men returning to the States. Htimaritim 
est err are! But what their American colleagues would 
have thought. . . . 
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THE ‘THRAia‘, HAIFA, TEL AVIV 

N ot far from us in Kyrenia b\ed a young 
archeologist and his wife, xvith whom we became 
friendly They had been cccavatmg for some time m 
Eg}*?!, but had now come to Cj’prus with the idea of 
settlmg down They bought a small house belonging 
to Commander Muffet, and built on extra rooms It 
was some distance from the road, perched on the top 
of a steep slope, which ran down to a pnwte beach 
A magmficent settmg for the summer, but as they were 
to find later not so good when the bad weather came 
It was shortly after they had got settled m that they 
had an offer from the archaeologist’s old chief, Sir 
Flmders Petrie, to jom him in Palestme, where he was 
workmg They accepted the offer, and before they left 
suggested that I might like to join the expediUon as 
artist, to illustrate the finds They thought they could 
arrange with Sir Flinders for me to Ime my fare and 
keep, though I would not recei\c a salary 

I agreed to the suggestion , and they were to write to 
tne when the arrangements had been made The 
eather broke a day or two after they left, and the ram 
came down, as it can in Cj’pnis, as if out of a giant hose 
pipe Apparently the same thing must ha\e happened 
^ a estme for when a letter arrived, it w’a§ merely to 
y t t condiUons were impossible, the excavations 
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flooded, that they were compelled to live in a leaky 
mud hut and intended returning to C}^rus the next 
week. 

I was disappointed at missing, this opportimity of 
visiting Palestine. However, the next spring, another 
occurred, this time of visiting the almost fabulous city 
of Petra. Situated in what is now Trans-Jordan, it lies 
some fifty miles north of the top of the Gulf of Akaba, 
and rather more than a htindred miles south of Jeru- 
salem. 

Formerly the jommey from Jerusalem to Petra was 
only imdertaken by the most intrepid of travellers. Not 
only were there no roads, so that the journey involved 
an arduous month to six weeks caravan travelling. But 
in Burkhardt’s day, and indeed well into the present 
century, there was the danger of marauding Bedouins, 
who were liable ruthlessly to kill any infidel found in 
their coxmtry, regardless of whether he was armed 
with a safe conduct from the Turkish Government or 
no. 

After the Great War, the Bedouin menace ceased; 
so much so in fact,- that when the British government 
commenced to make a road from Ma’an to Elji, on the 
outskirts of Petra, the Arabs rose in revolt, declaring 
that the opening up of the countrj^ to motor traffic 
would deprive them of the living which they now gained 
through renting saddle horses or mules to European 
■visitors ! 

The trouble was sufficiently serious for several people 
to lose their lives on each side. The revolt was crushed, 
but the Bedouins won their point, for the government 
promised that tlie road should go no further than Elji, ' 
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and that their animals would be hired imder govern- 
ment superMsion for the last two miles of tlic joumej 
So, by a lucky chance, the matenalistic activities of the 
Arabs ha\e sa\ed Petra from the ultimate desecration 
The temples, tombs and treasure liouses w'lll remain 
for ever free from the smell of petrol fumes and the 
sound of klaxons At least I hope so 

We left Cyprus from Famagusta on the Thrah, for 
Beirut, and Haifa from which we were to go to Jeru- 
salem It was David’s first cxpcncncc of deck travellmg, 
although his father had often tra\elled this way The 
weather was perfect, and the sea glass smooth, and clear 
m the depths The boat was packed, pnnapally wth 
young German Jews, emigrating to Palesune They 
were a motley collection Nearly all the girls, and many 
of the men were dressed in tight-fitting shorts and 
sleeveless shirts Several of the other men wore Imen 
suits with ultra wide trousers, and double-breasted 
jackets, cut off short at the waist The trousers and 
jackets were la\ishly decorated ^Tlth large, nickel- 
plated buttons, which glittered darzlmgly m the sun 
On the whole they were a cheerful and optimistic 
lot, though sometimes their gaiety seemed forced, and 
on two occasions I found guls weeping bitterly m quiet 
comers Havmg come the whole way from Athens, thej 
were m full possession of the boat, when we came on 
board We piled up our, mercifully, very limited bag 
gage, and went to explore the First Class before we left 
dock 

Here there did not seem to be so many passsengers, 
so we eagerly seized on three deck chairs, which we 
successfully held against all comers until nightfall 
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Then, alas, a steward of unamiable aspect, who had 
been eyeing us suspiciously for some hours took his 
opportunity. Making a great to do of clearing the deck 
and shutting up the chairs for the night, he grabbed 
ours, and bore them triumphantly away. 

There was nothing for it but to roll up in a rug on a 
deck already cumbered to its utmost by the German 
Jews. We decided to put off sleeping as late as possible, 
and wandered up towards the bows. Someone with a 
pleasant light baritone voice was singing Brahms’ 
Minnelied. He was at the last verse when we came on the 
group seated on the hatch. 

Trante, nunnigUche Frau, 

Wollest nimmer fliehen, 

Das viein herz, gleich dieser au, 

Mog* in xoonne bluhen, 

Mog’ in xoonne bluhen! 

There was loud applause when he finished. Then a 
ghl sang. Her voice was amazing; bell clear, powerful 
and rounded. She too chose Brahms, this time the 
Liehestrau. 

O versenk', o versenk’ dein leid, mein hind. 

In die see, in die tiefe see! 

Fin stein xooltl bleibt auf des meeres grand. 

Mein leid kommi stets in die hoF! 

We listened in delight- At the last verse her voice 
soared passionately and triumphantly into the night. 

O mutter, and splittert derfels auch im xoind, 

Meine treue die halt ihn axis; 

Die halt die halt ihn axis! 
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As the notes died away, tears were streaming down 
her face There was sdence for a few mmutes, but 
nobody else offered to sing 

We did not go on shore at Beirut, Vrhich has been 
variously described as the ‘Queen of the X«evant , the 
‘Pans of the Near East*, and ‘a horrid httle French 
rratermg place, mth a dash of the Onent’ Anjhow 
the tvhite town, with Mount Lebanon rising m the 
background, made a pleasant enough picture as we 
approached across the da22lmg blue water, and we did 
not court disillusionment by closer inspection 

We landed a number of French people here, but most 
of the other passengers, and of course all the Jews, 
were going on to Haifa The Jews were becoming 
more and more emotional as the Promised Land ap- 
proached One was always coming across couples 
leanmg arm m arm, o\er the rail, and gazmg vnth 
rapt expressions mto the distance, or else embracmg 
ecstatically m quiet comers 
The weather conlmucd perfect, so hot m fact that 
the majority of the European passengers had their 
faces and arms raw and peeling from too ardent sun 
bathmg There was alwaj’s, however, a famt land bree2e, 
which seemed to carry a scent of trees and flowers 
across the bows “Huir^ for the perfumes of Pales- 
tine,” said David, sniffing loudly “I declare I can smell 
them The guide book doesn’t he after all ” 

The guide book m question, with which some kmd 
person had presented him, started off with a nice burst 
of alliteration ‘Palestine the Perfumed, Cradle of 
Chnsuanity’ At this time Mr H G Wells had not 
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publicly condemned the European habit of being in- 
terested in Palestine. Not having yet been informed, 
therefore 'that nothing began there\ we accepted the 
two appellations on their face value. It was of the 
former in its more pleasant aspect that we were now 
aware. Awareness of its other less savomy forms, how- 
ever, was to be ours almost from the time we landed. 

I had heard tell of the perfumes of Arabia; I had 
sampled the perfumes of Egypt and Morocco. I 
expected, therefore, that the perfumes of Palestine 
would not be so very dissimilar. Nor was I mistaken. 
Principally composed of orange flower water, sandal 
wood and rancid oil, over a ground bass of human 
excrement, they arise to meet one, a tangible presence. 
Whatever variation there may be in the treble, the bass 
never changes. 

As we drew near Haifa I began to wonder if I would 
be asked on arriving, what my religion was. Each time 
I had landed in Cyprus, the passport officer, having 
taken down everytliing he could find in my passport, 
had then demanded: “Wlaat religion?” And before I 
had had time to reply had added curtly: "C. of E., I 
suppose?” 

Tt may be very silly, but I find the abbreviations 
C. of E., and R.C. peculiarly irritating. I want to 
throw things at people who say to me: “Oh, weU then, 
if you were born in Dublin you must be an R.C.” 
I am tempted to answer: "Yes, and I always go bare- 
foot to Mass, begorrah, and sleep on the floor with a 
pig on one side of me and two hens on the other !” 

Anyhow the foxirth time the passport officer said: 
“C. of E. I suppose?” I replied firmly: “No, 
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Buddhist ” He looked sUghtly taken aback, scratched 
his head -with his pen, and glanced at me sharply I 
kept my face utterly impasswe, so, after a moment’s 
hesitation, he duly recorded my conversation, tshich 
rvill doubtless remain for ever embalmed m the 
archives of the Cyprus government 

Haifa looked anything but Biblical, as vre landed at 
the bustlmg new port We had very little time to take 
our bearings, however, as David’s father had some 
business to do m Tel Aviv, and we were to leave for 
Jerusalem the next mommg As soon, therefore, as 
we had gone through the usual formahtics of passports 
and Customs, we hurried to hire a car which would 
dnve us to the new town 

If Haifa had appeared bustling and modem, Tel Aviv 
was the modem (German) architect’s dream Every- 
where streamlmed cars slid past streamlined houses, 
and crowds of youths and maidens (some of them not 
so streamlmed), dashed about on bu^cles, their 
abbreviated shorts ndmg up on their brown thighs 

An Arab friend had warned me againstw eanng shorts 
if I went to Palestme Anyone who wears shorts m 
Palestine, he told me, is taken for a Jew "And then, 
he added, "you don’t know what might happen to 
you ’’ Not affcctmg shorts, I didn’t need the vvaming, 
but now m Tel Aviv I saw that what he had said was 
true They seemed well on their way to bemg the 
universal costume for both sexes 
The mterest m the extraordinary growth it has made 
m a few years, was the only one we found in Tel Aviv 
Once the busmess that had brought us there was over, 
we ended round the Dizengoff Square, and drove up 
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d down one or two of the main streets. Finally we 
me to rest at a Kosher restaurant, where we lunched 
F Wiener Schnhel and honey cakes and cups of coffee 
vishly topped with whipped cream, an unheard of 
xury in Cyprus. 

Replete, we collapsed back into the car, much more 
iclined to go to sleep than to do any further sight- 
;eing. I think we all slept during the drive into 
affa. I know I was almost asleep again before I got 
p to my room. 

Our hotel w^s of die type described in England as 
llommercial and Temperance. It had a bleak appear- 
nce, and the rooms though scrupulously clean, con- 
ained the minimum of comfort, and, perhaps merci- 
uUy, absolutely no decorations. The proprietress, a 
tout, middle-aged Jewess of formidable aspect, sat in 
t sort of glass cage in the entrance, stroking her heavy 
noustache and interminably taking off and putting on 
ler gold-rimmed pince-nez! 

I seemed scarcely to have gone asleep, when I was 
ivakened by tapping on the door. Cursing whoever it 
might be, I got up and went over and opened it. Out- 
side was a thin, middle-aged woman with straggling, 
iron-grey hair hanging in wisps about her face. She 
was dressed in some sort of blouse and skirt, and flat- 
heeled brogues. “You’ve got to help me, you’ve got to 
help me!” she exclaimed breathlessly, almost before I 
had the door open. I looked at her sleepily, trying to 
take it all in. “You’ve got to help me,” she repeated. 
I pulled myself together. “Certainly. What’s the 
trouble ?” I said. “What can I do to help ?” “Come and 
sit on the lid of my trunk.” I grinned. “Don’t smirk, 
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young man," she snapped at me. "It’s nothing to 
smirk about ! I can’t close my trunk, and I’m leaving 
the hotel I won’t stay a mmute longer." 

I controlled my face, and told her to lead me to the 
trunk It was m the next room, and piled high with 
such a collection of miscellaneous garments that there 
didn’t look a chance of the lid ever bemg persuaded to 
go down I looked at it blankly 
"Well, sit on it," said she “Don’t just stand there 
lookmg at it ’’ "Maybe if you were to take half the 
things out, or else pack it better, we might be able to 
shut It,” I retorted, beginning to get rattled She 
looked at me indignantly. “You’re a commercial 
travellerl" I demed the accusation "Oh, yes, you are 
I always know a commercial traveller by his eye Saucy 
fellowsl" Suddenly she broke out into a high, shrill 
giggle, not imlike the whinny of a horse 
Then, before I had time to recover from my surprise, 
she drevY herself up rigidly and shot me an icy look, as 
if to dare me to try and t^e advantage of her momen- 
tary lapse Duly intimidated, I hastily sat down on the 
tnmk, nearly breakmg the hinge away at the back 
But our combined efforts completely failed to close it, 
and eventually my suggestion had to be taken 
A pair of heavily-boned corsets, and several more 
obscure garments had to be removed before we finally 
forced the hd down 

That ^11?" I inquired hopefully "That’s all, thank 
you, young man, thank you Good-bye Here’s an 
apple for youl" And the next nunute I found myself 
in the passage, clutchmg one apple (later discovered to 
be maggoty), as my reward for the day’s good deed 
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The door slammed, and I heard the key turn in the lock 
behind me. 

That evening I asked about my visitor. The pro- 
prietress took off her pince-nez. “Oh, hair,” she said. 
“An English Frau. She is a leetle maad, I zink. She 
has been here three days. To-day she tell me she vill 
leaf. But before she go there come two men from the 
house, what you call it, asylum? She scream a lot, but 
she go \'ith them. Ach^ so*' She put her pince-nez 
back on her nose, and continued to stroke her moustache 
thoughtfully. 



CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


PALESTINE 

T he next mommg, we left Jaffa and its orange 
groves, cn route for Jerusalem Once we had 
left the sea and the busy ports behmd us, we found 
that the a\enige outlook still remamed as ultra 
picturesquely Biblical, as the illustrations to the Family 
Bible of one’s youth led one to expect 

Shepherds continue to watch their flocks, the i^bs 
on the lookout for a possible Jew tviih a gun, the Jetvs 
keeping a tvary eye on the Arabs The women o 
Samaria still come to the well for tvater But nowaMp 
more often bearing an empty petrol can, or bucket man 
an amphora The mud houses remain, and the palms, 
flagrantly, untidily picturesque And if motor lomcs 
roar along the dusty roads, even they must slow up to 
make way for the leisurely, plodding stnngs of came s 
which cross their path , 

The landscape has remamed as one has imagu^ 
that It should look, and probably as that Family Bib e 
pictured it, yes But, as a matter of fact, it, along wi 
all the other Mediterranean countries, has actually 
changed out of all recognition m the past two thousan 
years, owing to the destruction of the ongmal forests 
and the introduction of new forms of plant life, 
ticularly of the cactus 

Robert Graves recalls, in Good bye to all that, thathe 
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once taimted George Moore with having, in The Brook 
Keriih, introduced cactus into the Holy Land some 
fifteen centruries before the discovery of America, its 
land of origin. One thinks with a sigh, how much 
pleasanter certain coimtries would be, if it had never 
left its native habitat. 

It is that variety of the cactus known as the Prickly 
Pear or Indian Fig, which is mostly met with out of 
America; In fact, in a brief space of time, it has come 
to be regarded as one of the most typical growths of the 
countries of its adoption, especially those coimtries 
which edge the Mediterranean basin. 

The Indian Fig {opuniia fiats indiais), is more 
devastating in its activities than a forest fire; more 
devastating, because more permanent in its destruction. 
After a forest fire, the earth will throw up fresh shoots. 
In time, if it is allov/ed that is, it will become a forest 
again. 

In Mediterranean countries, true, it is rarely given 
the chance. The goatherd has no conscience wftere'the 
feeding of his charges is concerned. Calmly, he watches 
them as they tear up tlie tender new shoots, TOth greedy 
lips, till only twigs remain. Then, when there is 
nothing more eatable left, he proceeds to set fire to the 
stubble, in order to encourage a further crop of green. 
To him his herd is all important. 

I have seen goats, their forefeet planted against the 
trunks, tearing the locust beans from carob trees ; even 
the olive is not sacred to them. I, myself, once owned 
a small olive grove, and speak with feeling. 

They were mostly young trees, their lower branches 
just a goat s head from the ground, and even a barbed 
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\\ire fence proved little protection The goatherds 
merely opened the gate, or if that vvas locked, cut the 
wire On the whole, it vvas more economical to leave 
the gate unfastened 

Granting then, as I first said, that the forest is given 
a chance to grow again, the fire will not have proved so 
destructive as the Pnckly Pear would have been Like 
the asphodel, and the bitter squill, once this has 
established itself, it brooks no intruders 
Hack off one of the fleshy, spear shaped leaves, eight 
times out of ten, it will fall edgewrajs on, sticking 
shghtly into the earth If the leaf is left where it has 
fallen, in a few days toots will begin to form A few 
weeks more, and you will have a new cactus, putting 
out fresh leaves of its own, and so on, w saeculasaecu 
hrum 

In Australia, for example, the Pnckly Pear grows at 
such a rate, that it covers several acres of land per daj ! 
Little can the womenfolk of the early settlers have 
imagined what a plague their little pots of ornamental 
cactus was going to bnng to the new country 

In South Africa, too, the Pnckly Pear has obviously 
come to stay In parts of the Umon the cactus walls 
grow ten and twelve feet high On the road between 
Oudtshoorn and the Swarzberger Range, one pa^es 
through ventable avenues of monster cactus hedges 
There, true, it is useful as cattle fodder in tunes of 
drought With their spmes burnt off, the fleshy leaves 
provide both nourishment and moisture 
But It IS along the Mediterranean particularly, that 
the Indian Fig has become an mtegral part of the land- 
scape , m fact, one of it’s most characteristic features 
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I have only to shut my eyes, to visualize the cactus 
zarebas of the Mediterranean littoral. Southern Spain 
is a breeding ground. Across the straits, in Morocco, 
the International Zone is a maze of them. They fling 
a thorny barrier along the heights of Ceuta. In France, 
at the moment, there seem fewer than in most other 
Mediterranean lands. But the fact that the leaves are 
sold for planting in the flower markets of Marseille, 
Toulon, and Nice bodes ill for the future. 

In Italy and Sicily they flourish, and above all, in 
Greece. In parts of Greece, in fact, there are positive 
jungles of Indian Fig. The peasants plant it broadcast 
as hedges, and for the sake of the juicy, rather tasteless 
fruit. 

As hedges it is more than efficacious, as anyone who 
has ever come in contact with it knows. The needles 
shake off at the slightest knock, and will work them- 
selves into the skin through the thickest clothing. 
Once they are in, only infinite patience, and a pair of 
fine tweezers are any help. 

Juan Belmonte records in his autobiography, his 
sufferings from the cactus hedges of Spain. As a boy, 
he was in the habit of going out, along with other 
embryo matadors, to ‘play’ the bulls of the neighbouring 
farmers. Sometimes the boys chose moonlight nights, 
when they could find the bulls in their corrals, but 
other times they went by day, into the open pastures, 
pursuing them among the thickets of Prickly Pear. 

Belmonte describes feelingly, how after a day spent 
‘playing’ the bulls, he would have to spend the night 
lying naked on his bed, while his sister diligently 
picked out the spines, one by one. 
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But there is no need to be thro’fSTi against a ca^ 
hedge, in order to suffer from it. In sumiwr, when 
the fruit is npe, the slightest breeze is sufficie^to 
send It’s dehcate needles floating through the air i hen 


woe betide the passer-by! 

Plate armour will hardly avail him, for the needle 
have the same powers of penetration as the plant itsell 
It IS not difficult to visualize a time, when tracts ol 
the Mediterranean coast may come to resemble the 


deserts of Arizona 

If the mdiscnmmate planting of cactus goes on un- 
checked, the idea is not so fantasUc. So now the 
aterage traveller would faU mto the same trap as 
George Moore, and with a considerable amount of 
justification 

The journey from Jaffa to Jerusalem is not long, 
but we did it m such a leisurely fashion, stopping here 
and there as the fancy took us, to admire the view, to 
eat, on any of a dozen excuses, (what a luxury it \''as 
to be able to stop a car when one wanted,) that it was 
already evemng when we reached our destination 
My first impression of Jerusalem ivas one of anything 
but holy calm The Greek Easter was onl> just o^er, 
and the whole town swarmed with a seething mob oi 


still undispersed pilgrims 

It was essential that we leave for Petra before noon 
the next day, as David and his father had very httle 
time at their disposal However, I did not worry, as I 
fully expected to be able to spend at least three or 
four days there on my way back. Alas, as it afterwards 
turned out, this was not to be, for I was unable to wait 
even an hour m the Holy City on my return journey 
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In consequence of this, I have no feeling of Jerusalem 
as a ‘whole !’ All that remains, is a chaotic impression 
of a hasty •vusit to'the Church of the Holy Sepulchre . . . 
an impression of narrow streets, and smells, and strag- 
gling humanity. 

The Church of the Holy Sepulchre does, however, 
fairly well cover the groimd trodden by the feet of 
Christ on his last earthly journey. The chmch was 
still packed with pilgrims, solemnly going the roimds, 
kissing ever}’ object that might, remotely, be considered 
holy. The air reeked with stale incense and candle 
grease. 

The Sepulchre itself is an elaborate tomb. If I had 
pictured it at all, it was as it is showm in the painting 
by Piero della Francesca, with the triumphant Christ 
rising betw’een the sleeping figures of the Roman 
soldiers. Perhaps just for this reason, perhaps for 
some other, (how should I know?) I failed to be 
overawed. Hardly, indeed, was I even impressed, but 
hurried out again into the sunshine. 

^Vhen I got back to the hotel the car was already 
waiting, and after a hurried meal, we set out once more 
en route for Petra. 



CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


PETRA 

amred at Ma*an about noon the next day. 

After dnvmg across a level, chalty plain, ■whose 
white glare ^vas painful to the ejes, it was pleasant to 
get among the palm groves and mud-walled gardens 
of the town, where a hot smell of fresh fig leaves 
mingled with the dust 

The town itself is hardly more than a large village, 
almost completely built of mud It had, however, a 
busy, prosperous air, lately due, probably, to the air 
port, which must brmg a considerable amount of 
business 

We only waited long enough to eat some food, and 
then drove on along the piste to Elji, where mules, 
which we had ordered over the telephone to the local 
police station, were to await us Between the two 
■villages there was a certam amount of cultivation on the 
narrow terraces watered b) the Wady Musa 
Elji we found to be no more than a collection of 
hovels, used almost exclusively for storage, as the 
natives hve m tents of goat hair, ■« hich they remov e up 
into the coolness of the bills during the summer 
months 

Here we found our animals awaiting us We had 
asked for ndmg mules, knowing the track to be rocky 
But none, apparently, were available They had for 
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us three horses, tlie most bony, sorry-looking beasts I 
had seen for many a long year. Half starved, and 
covered with sores, they did not look capable of carry- 
ing the lightest rider. The two pack mules were 
hardly any better; but the guide, an English-speaking 
young Arab from the British School at Ma’an, had 
quite a spirited grey stallion, with a very small head. 
Properly fed and groomed, he wotJd have been worth 
watching. 

As for tlie Arab policeman, who was to be our escort, 
he had a very superior beast, whose behaviour as our 
nags stumbled among the boulders and loose stones, 
often caused us to fall into the sins of anger and 
covetousness. 

The mountain barrier surrounding Petra seems to be 
impenetrable, almost until one reaches the mouth of 
the cleft which pierces it. Slithering and stumbling, 
we descended in single file to the bed of the Wady 
Musa. We followed the river until the red limestone 
hills towered above us. Suddenly, just as it was 
beginning to look as if we could go no further, a slit 
appeared in the face of the mountain. This slit, called 
Es Sik by the Arabs, winds its way for upwards of a 
mile, like an immense chasm, cut through the solid 
rock. Nowhere does it exceed some Uventy yards in 
"ttidth, and in some places narrows to as little as six or 
seven. 

As we rode into the cleft, under the broken remains 
of an arch, we seemed to pass into a land of pink 
twilight. The pink limestone walls soared up on either 
side and ahead of us. Only a faint blue band of sky 
showed, hxindreds of feet above xis, and at our feet, 
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clumps of pink oleanders almost choked the bed of 
the ravine, sendmg out roots which caught at the feet 
of our horses. 

Underfoot one occasionally saw traces of old pa\ing 
blocks, and in the walls were many small shnnes, 
\\here offermgs were probably made to ensure a 
successful journey, or in thanks for a safe return, for 
tbtct was formerly one of the great carav'an centres o 
the Eastern world 

We had been warned to expect a surprise where 
Es Sik ended Usually this is a sure way of takmg the 
edge off any exatement. But in this case, warning or 
no, our first glimpse of the temple of El KJuv^ rras 
staggenng After about half an hour’s slow ride, the 
raMne came to an abrupt end. We had all bad our 
ejes fixed on the ground, which was still boulder 
strewn It ^vas getting towards sunset, and our animals 
were stumblmg more than ever. In consequence of 
this, the whole fa9ade of the temple was before us 
when we raised our heads. 

A buildmg some two hundred feet in height, chiselled 
m high rehef from the sobd face of a cliff — ^the idea 
is startlmg enough. Now in the sunset, the pillars and 
pediments of the temple glowed blood red, while under 
the porch the shadows were almost purple m their 
intensity. High above, and on either side, the cliffs 
soared up to the darkemng sky. 

It was gettmg too late to delay now, if we were to 
reach our camp for the mght Our escort urged us 
on, and we plunged into another ravme on the other 
side of the temple, which w-as to lead us out into the 
valley, which contains the ruins of the aty. Thus, it 
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was not until our return journey that I was really able 
thoroughly to examine El Khasna. By daylight I 
found it frankly rather disappointing. Six columns, 
\vith Corintlrian capitals, of which five are still stand- 
ing, support a pediment, from which the figures have 
been hacked by the Arabs, in accordance with the 
Koranic instruction, which forbids the representation 
of any living being in painting or sculpture. Above, 
at each comer, are the angles of a further pediment, 
supported “by two more columns. These angles end 
abruptly leaving space over the centre of the lower 
pediment for a semi-circular crowned with an um, 
which the Bedouins have scarred with their bullets, 
in the hopes of seeming the money it is supposed to 
contain. 

The whole design is very four square and xmgraceful, 
and the details are coarse. The work of Roman 
directed Arabs, it relies for effect on its incomparable 
situation, and its beauty of colouring, which ranges 
from almost white through all shades of pink, to ripe 
damson colour as night falls. On this, and on amaze- 
ment at the labour that its construction must have 
entailed. 

If not the most interesting El Khazna is the most 
spectacular of the thousand or so buildings, monu- 
ments and tombs which are scattered about the valley. 
Of these thousand the vast majority are Ishmaelite, 
or Nabatean not more than a couple of dozen showing 
classical influence. 

Beside one of these, a Roman building called the 

*The Nab^ean civilization ■which had existed since about 700 B.c. ■was 
destroyed by Trajan in a.d. 105. 
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Kasr el Bmt—lht palace of the daughter, or young girl, 
was our camp, where we had the choice of sleeping m 
a tent or in one of the tombs carved out of the hillside 
The night was chilly, so undeterred by superstitious 
fears, we chose the tomb 

Our supper was cooked over a fee of oleander wood, 
and branAes of oleander, still laden wth pink blossom 
formed our beds, where, rolled up in our blankets, 
we did not stir until the sun was well abo>e the 
mountams 

While our guide was prepanng coffee, we wandered 
across to take a look at the Kasr el Bint The only 
remaining building in Petra entirely built of masonry, 
the roof has long since fallen and the four columns of 
the porch ha\e been broken off short am^ he where 
they fell Other^vlse the fabne is almost mtact 
From he'e we were able to get some idea of the 
lay out of the ancient cit) To east and west of us 
rose sheer mountain bamers, the one cut by Es Stk, 
through which we had entered the mght before, the 
other by the Wady es Siyah On the other two sides 
the valley stretched away to less precipitous hills 
Here, on either side, the Nabateans had built a ^vall 
from mountain barrier to mountain barrier Each wall 
was pierced by a gate, and these, along with Es Stk, 
formed the only entrances to the ongmal city 
Behmd us was ElHahtz, the rocky hill, castle cro^vned, 
and riddled with caves and sepulchres, where we had 
spent the night We could see our guide wavmg to us, 
so decided to put off further exploration until after 
breakfast, when w e planned to retrace our steps towards 
Es Stk ^ 
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Running north of this is the mountain of El Khoubda. 
Having the largest and highest cliff surface in Petra, 
El Khoubda contains many of the most elaborate monu- 
ments. Passing through the remains of a triumphal 
arch, we followed the route of what was once the 
principal street of the city. Then turning, a little 
beyond the entrance to Es Sik, we came on the Urn 
Temple. 

This temple is cut back into the face of the cliff, 
leaving a sort of courtyard in front, hemmed in on 
either side by the carved face of the rock. This court- 
yard, which is considerably above the level of the 
valley, was evidently extended over a series of barrel 
vaults, now in ruins, and was reached by a stairway, 
whose size may be imagined from the enormous blocks 
of stone which are now all that remains of it. 

It Avas on one of the inside walls of the Um Temple 
that we were pointed out an inscription in Greek, 
commemorating a Christian bishop of the fifth century, 
which makes one wonder if it were ever used as a 
Christian place of Avorship, but no record exists. 

A feAV yards beyond this, we came to an ornate 
tomb, built rather in the same style as El Khazna, 
but so badly damaged by the weather and fallen rocks, 
that no details are distinguishable. Beside this tomb 
is the largest building in Petra, known as the palace, 
it is Roman in style and of three stories; the third 
story being of masonry, now fallen into ruins. The 
ground floor contains four large entrances, each flanked 
by two pillars supporting a pediment. 

It was here, gazing up at the fa9ade, that we came 
on the Americans. We had heard that two American 
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couples and a German professor were the only other 
visitors to Petra at this time, but they had all started 
out before we were up They turned away from their 
guide, who was holdmg forth at great length, to pass 
the time of day with us They had arnved the evening 
before, and had to leave that day, but were determined 
that everything must be seen before they left, come 
what might, so quickly turned their attention back to 
the guide 

We stood beside them for a few moments They 
were all nuddle-aged , the wives, neat but unfashion- 
able, wore pince-nez with little gold chains attached 
over one ear I put them down as prosperous business 
people from the Middle West. The two women looked 
bored to tears Presently one turned to the other 
“Are you taking m a word of this?” she asked “No, 
honey,” said the other with a sigh “But I can read 
up all about it when we get back to the States ” 

It 18 a matter of opinion who are the most amusing 
tourists to follow round Some vote for the English, 
some for the Americans, and yet others for the Ger- 
mans Personally I find most of the Germans merely 
irritatmg, such as the shnll-voiced Valkyne, Basdeker 
m hand, who pursued a friend and me round Pompeii, 
crying out plaintive mquines to all and sundry in a 
mixture of German and English *‘Wo isi dte Venus} 
Wo ut Merkur} Wo ist dies, wo tst das'* I do not see 
ze pictures I ’ 

It was early summer Pompeu %vas tounstless, and 
her strident cries echoed down the deserted streets, 
bnngmg astomshed and sleepy guardians out of their 
hiding places 
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No, I alwavs say Americans, in spite of my enjoyment 
of the tvro London girls’ admiration of that appalling 
abomination the Vittono Emmanuele IVIonument in 
Rome: “It don’t ’arf look lovely \vith the sun shining 
onitl” 

It vras in Rome that 1 encoimtered what I consider 
my prize tourists, three Americans, a man and two 
women. I found them standing gazing with rapt atten- 
tion at a Mar}^ Magdalene. \^Tien I heard the man 
remark: “Say, she looks kinder worried about some- 
thing!” I thought they might be worth following, and 
they were. 

The climax came with a rather indifferent Rape of 
Europa, by Rubens. For several minutes the three 
faces were buried in their Baedekers', then raised to the 
picture, then lowered to the Baedeker, then raised 
again, for all the world like three hens drinking. 

Then the man spoke. “The Rape of Europa,” he 
announced. “No, perhaps that’s not quite the right 
word; carrying off would be better.” My heart missed 
a beat in delighted anticipation. “The Carrying off of 
Europa, by Peter Paul Rubens.” He paused. “The 
book says that this here is a very important pictmre.” 

The younger of the women turned to him. “Say, 
wasn’t she turned into a bull, or something?” she asked 
brightly. The man uithered her with a glance. “No, 
no, he said sharply. “You’re thinking of the winged 
horse Pe^Gj’susl” 

But I am wandering too far from Petra. We left the 
tourists to their boredom, and went slowly on. The 
line of the ancient Nabatean wall ends just beyond the 
palace. Further around the hill is a Roman tomb. 
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•which we did not visit It is known to be that of an 
officer of the tune of Antoninus Pius, one Sextus 
Florentmus 

It ^\’as already ^^elI past noon, and the heat was 
beginning to come m wa\es from the rocks We 
retued into the shade of the cliffs to eat our bread and 


goat’s mJk cheese, and wnit until the sun had lost some 
of its fierceness, before undertaking any more climbmg 

We had planned to spend the afternoon visiting tuo 
monuments close to our camp, an unfinished tomb, 
and the Columbarium, so called from the fact that its 
walls are carved, for some unknown reason, mto a 
senes of pigeon holes, about a cubic foot m size Also 
David and I wanted to climb to the castle at the top 
of our bedroom hiU This w e did, later in the afternoon, 
though the Columbarium had to be left unul the next 
day 

Narrow paths cut into the face of the rocks, led us 


upwards and over the Wady es Sxagh to a small, flat 
open space From there two cuts led up to the summit 
It was a stiff climb, but well worth the exertion, for the 
whole of Petra lay stretched out at our feet, bathed in 
golden, late afternoon light 
We sat on top of the pile of broken masonry which is 
aU that remains of the castle It is supposed to have 
een built by Baldwin I King of Jerusalem, who, 
wth a keen busmess insUnct, seized, as others had done 
\v caravan routes leadmg to his capital 

picture what the city might ha\ e looked like 

loads nt ^ ^ picture the camel cara%’ans with their 

carpets and spices, ostrich feathers, pearls and 
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slaves; the Roman legions and the multi-coloured 
crowds. Almost, as the valley darkened, it was possible 
to resurrect the past. 

But the sun sets with such rapidity in Petra, that 
David very practically pointed out that if we did not 
hurry, a goat path descent in pitch darkness would be 
our dtemative to a night out on the mounts. 

The next day was to be oiu: last, and David’s father 
was deploring the fact that at least nine hundred and 
fifty of the thousand or so monuments and tombs 
would have to be left imvisited. For myself, I had to 
confess that though I would gladly have spent another 
week in Petra, which I foxmd fascinating, I could 
not work up keen regret for the tombs. Once I had 
^'isited the principal buildings, I was much more 
interested in the situation and layout of the city. 

We had, however, at least two more important 
places to "vdsit: the Roman amphitheatre, and the 
Great Place of Sacrifice. We visited the former first, 
getting up just before dawn in order to have as full a 
day as possible. We had passed the amphitheatre on 
the evening of our arrival as it lies on the west of the 
ravine leading from El Khazna into the city. But it 
had been too late for us to stop and examine it. 

Slightly less than a semi-circle, the rows of seats, 
sufficient for several thousand people, are cut out of the 
living rock. At the back of the amphitheatre we could 
see gaping holes, which we were told were ancient 
tombs, whose fa9ades the Romans had ruthlessly cut 
through in the course of their construction. 

The Nabateans, the early inhabitants of Petra, were 
worshippers of the sun God Dusares, and his mother- 
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wife Alat Dusares was represented by an uncut black 
stone, and one finds many of these scattered about 
among the tombs and temples of the citj One famous 
black stone has even been taken o\er into Moslem 
worship, m the same manner as so many heathen sjin- 
bols have been adopted and adapted by Chnstiamty , I 
mean the bbck stone m the kaaba at Mecca, which is 
supposed to ha^ e been ongmally a symbol of Dusares 
The Great Place of Sacrifice, which is reputed to be 
the sanctuary where the principal image of Dusares 
ivas kept, lies high above the amphitheatre, on the 
mountam spur called Ztb Atouf We climbed up, 
partly over the rough ground, partly by stairways cut 
in the rock, until we reached two immense obelisks 
These, we found to our amazement, had not been 
built on the mountain, but literally carved out of it 
The whole top of the mountam was cut away and 
levelled, just leavmg the two rocky fingers pomtmg up 
into the sky 

Just beyond them a steep flight of steps led up a 
small hill to the Great Place of Sacrifice A large 
courtj’ard surrounded by stone benches is carved out 
of the top of the hill At the western side of the court- 
yard are tivo stone altars The smaller has four Steps 
leading up to it In the middle is cut a circular hollow, 
which supposedly held the image of Dusares At the 
bottom a hole is cut in the side through which maj hav e 
drained away the blood of sacrifices To the west of 
tms, facing the middle of the court, is another larger 
altar. With one step leadmg up to it On the three sides 
touc g on the courtyard it is surrounded by a deep, 
narrow moat Exactly what ntes were performed here 
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thoussnds of ycsrs 8§o nobody knows now, nor is tborc 
likelihood that conjecture \st 11 lead to any certainty. 

In the afternoon David and I set out in an attempt 
to climb TJm el Biyara, the highest of the moxmtains 
surrounding Petra, an impossible task in the time at our 
disposal, as it turned out. On its flat top the Nabateans 
had a stronghold, supposed to be absolutely impreg- 
nable. One can well believe it. From the valley the 
cliffs rise, completely' unscaleable, and the onl}' other 
means of approach is through a narrow corridor cut 
through the rock. As one nears the top, however, even 
this disappears and one is compelled to follow a track 
which would give goats some uneasy moments. We 
were glad enough to get back to the comparatively 
smooth surfaced corridor before the light began to fail. 

The next morning we left early in order to have some 
time to spend at El KJiazna. Another stumbling ride 
through Es Sik brought us once more to EIji, where 
our car was waiting for us. As we came out of the 
ra^ine, we seemed to be passing from the incredible to 
the credible; from a fantastic dream, back to the 
ever 5 ^day, matter of fact present. 

Only our guide and the poHce escort were left to 
remind us that for two days we had put aside the cen- 
turies. We said good-bye a little sadl}*, and disappeared’ 
in a cloud of dust into the twentieth century. 
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CRETE 

I T was February again, but how different from the 
year before There ws a King back in Athens no^ 
Ven'fezilos was dead, and my letter of mtroduction 
would never be delivered I thought of him as our ship 
approached his birthplace, where his body would 
soon be coming back for the last time 
I don’t know w hat vision I had conjured up of Crete 
Certainly it wasn’t that provided by the modem 
Herakleion As we anchored inside the pier of the big 
new harbour, I saw a small mdustnal town stretchmg 
flatly along the shore In the distance, gaunt ranges of 
limestone hills show ed dark against the sky The walls 
and towers of the old Venetian harbour broke slightly 
the drabness of the waterfront, and towards these we 
rowed Although it was still only early February, the 
weather was tery hot Boys were bathmg from boats, 
and from the end of the pier 

A long dusty street, Imed with the offices of shipping 
companies and trading firms, and a few shops, led up 
from the quay We wandered on past the remains of 
the Venetian Town Hall, now poster covered, to the 
centre of the town Here a little dusty garden sur- 
rounded a chamimg fountain, also Venetian This, 
along With the harbour and Town Hall, were the only 
remains I could find m the town, of that occupation 
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Of the Turkish rule, too, almost all traces have disap- 
peared. One looks in vain for the minarets and gardens 
which lend such a charm to Rhodes and parts ot 

^ut my principal interest was not in Herakleion 
itself, but in Knossos, which lies a few miles inland. 
We hadn’t very much time to spend. As soon, there- 
fore, as we had got fixed up in an hotel, I set about 
making inquiries as to how to get there. I was told 
that there was a bus which passed within a quarter of a 
mile of the excavations. If I came down in the morning 
about ten o’clock, I could get a seat. 

Next morning I was along in good time. I found 
that the bus was what must have been the Great Grand- 
mother of all cars. It was literally tied together with 
wire and pieces of string. A four seater, it already con- 
tained four passengers and the driver. It was just 
about to start; but as nobody seemed to object to my 
being a sixth, neither did I. So the venerable machine 
was solemnly untied to let me in, and then tied up 
again after me. 

I had driven in some peculiar cars in Cyprus, so was 
hardened to most things. At any rate there were no 
sheep tied to the running board, or even any hens 
underfoot, which was something. In Cyprus one often 
travels simply garlanded with livestock. I once added 
to the fun by bringing a duck and drake with me from 
Nicosia to Kyrenia. Ducks are rather scarce in Cyprus, 
and I had bought these t%vo when I had the chance! 
I was on my way to the dentist that morning and took 
diem along with me, loudly protesting. Their squawk- 
mg made the dentist see me in front of ,aU the 
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other patients, so there ^vas something to be said for 
them. 

They were a funny pair. We kept them in the garden 
fora longtime, till we got tired of their noise; and they 
proved a \ ery devoted couple. The drake would always 
politely let the duck eat all the food. Presently, how- 
ever, like a dutiful spouse, she would bring up about 
half of it, w hich he ate. After a few minutes he would 
bring up half of that, wtuch she re-ate, and so on until 
nothing remained. When we killed the duck, the 
drake pmed so badly that we had to eat him a few days 
later. 

I gave silent thanks, therefore, for this merciful lack 
of poultry, and squeezed in. Presently we were all 
fixed, and lurched off with a sickening grinding and 
squeaking Blmdmg clouds of dust accompanied us, 
as we rattled through the town and out into the parched 
country-side No ram had fallen since early autumn. 
A grey pall hung on the trees and bushes; and the 
fruit and vegetables m the market looked dry and 
withered. 

With our complete lack of springs, the road felt as 
if it was stre^vn with boulders, but was probably 
merely rough. It ran through a narrow valley, edged 
with low hills, through which a hot, dry wind was 
sweeping clouds of dust. 

After about twenty nunutes it forked off to the right, 
and here, although there was no sign of habitation in 
sight, I was told to get out. This was an even more 
elaborate procedure than gettmg in, as we were more 
tightly packed, and no one could move until the 
vanous wues had been unwound. 
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j^ossos, the driver assured me, pointing vaguely up 
the road, was only a few metres awa5^ With that he 
and the passengers waved me good-bye, and with a 
deafening roar the ancient bus disappeared down the 
road. I w’as left to find my way as best I could to the 
Villa Ariadne, home of Mr. Hutchison, Sir Arthur 
Evans’ assistant, and the guardian of Knossos. 

I had been offered introductions to him, but with the 
experience of IVIr. Straw'e in mind had refused them. 
I thought that the mention of various mutual friends in 
Atliens should be sufiicient. Anyhow^ it wouldn’t 
involve any formalities or obligations on his part. In 
this I w'as justified. When, ha\ing struggled up the 
valley in the teeth of the hot gale, I eventually arrived 
at the villa, I was most hospitably w^elcomed. Mr. 
Hutchison offered to take me over to KInossos, and in- 
sisted that afterwards I must come back and have 
lunch. 

I was very grateful at having a guide to the excava- 
tions. Anyone, not an archaeologist, must have found 
them most confusing to.explore unguided. 

The palace is btiilt on a low hill in the middle of the 
narrow valley. A great deal of it has been restored. The 
original wall paintings, w'hich w^ere removed to the 
Herakleion Museum, have been replaced by reproduc- 
tions. These seem too gaudily coloured until one sees 
the originals, in which a crude red is prominent. The 
main part of the palace is built roimd an oblong court 
some two hundred yards long by a himdred wade. The 
buildings, how'ever, must have covered a vastly greater 
area. There are remains of courts, corridors, baths, 
guardrooms, temples and storerooms, with their great 
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amplioix for od and v;mt still intact The palace 
must, mdeed, h3>e been labjTmthme 

One of the most remarkable thmgs about Knossos 
IS Its complete lack of defences. Its civiltzation, the 
earhest knomi m Europe, and contemporary with the 
Babjloman and Egyptian, Avas evidentl} so supreme 
at sea that it had no need of protection on land Once 
Its naiy failed the end tvas inewtable , and fail it must 
ha\e at last The remains of at least one great fire 
points to the fate that befell Minoan civilization \shen 
It lost Its supremacy at sea 
After about an hour and a half, Mr Hutchison left 
me m order to finish some worL He suggested that I 
might explore further up the vallej , where there was a 
Venetian aqueduct, and return to the \nlla about one 
o clock The gale was still blowing as fiercelj as e\er, 
but near the head of the \alley, which the aqueduct 
spaimed from hill to hill, one was shghtly more 
sheltered 

As it was stdl comparatively earlj, I chmbed up to 
the top of the aqueduct, and was rewarded by magm- 
ficent views both inland, and back down the valley , 
over Knossos to Herakleion and the sea 
Towards one o’clock I wandered back towards the 
villa which at first appeared completely deserted Pre- 
sently, however, I discovered a pretty girl who spoke 
English, but with a definite foreign accent As she 
Welcomed me and asked me m, I took her to be Mrs 
Hutchison However on the arrival of Mr Hutchison 
and his mother, she was placed as an Athenian girl, 
who was on a sketchmg hohday m Crete There was 
also stajmg at the villa a young archsologist who was 
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□St off to Itliaka, which he suggested should be ray 
lext port of call. I said, perhaps. But it hasn’t been 
□sited yet, though I have several times passed close to it. 

In the afternoon we all Nvalked part of the way back 
.0 the to^vn, collecting a car en route. I made my 
idie'ux, for we expected to return to Athens the next 
day. However when I got back to the hotel, I dis- 
covered tliat a shipping strike had started in Athens. 
Our boat, which was due the next day, wouldn’t be 
coming. We were assured, though, that a boat of an- 
other company would be coming the day after; so 
that was some consolation. 

Strikes seem almost a national hobby in Greece. I 
have hardly ever been in Athens that there hasn’t been 
some sort of strike on; generally taxi or shipping. One 
good thing is that they don’t, as a rule, last long. Any- 
how, this gave us another day to look around Herak- 
leion, my suggestion of going by bus to Canea being 
overruled. 

The Museum, unfortunately, w'as under reconstruc- 
tion. Most of the remains from Knossos were scattered 
at random about the floor. The murals, the famous 
cupbearer his face turned to the %vall, were finally 
brought to view. The Snake Goddess was still in her 
glass case; and the crystal and ivory figurines. The 
necklaces also; as bright as if Ariadne had just re- 
moved them; and the clay mugs with bulging cheeks, 
reminiscent of Toby jugs. And everywhere the 
bulls, bull-fighters, bullvaulters. Bullfightmg was 
evidently the sport of the Minos’,* which throws 


regarded as a sS’gle'ld^fg Minos is no longer 

the Pharaohs. of kHigs comparable to 
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another obvious sidelight on the legend of the 
Minotaur 

The only other place to visit was the Cathedral This 
IS not interesting on its own account, but for some fine 
old Byzantine eikons and other paintings One specu- 
lates their possible formative influence on El Greco, 
who %vas born close by Idle speculation, as he pro 
bably never saw them I don’t know where they were 
before the present church was built 

The next mormng we went down again to the ship- 
pmg company’s office Here we found that the boat 
which was due at ten, now wasn’t expected until the 
afternoon All afternoon we sat on the pier waiting, 
but no boat appeared Crowds of peasants who had 
come down from the interior in ignorance of the strike, 
were camped out all over the quayside They had even 
made little tents of rugs and cloths as some sort of 
protection Their children and aiumals s warm ed 
underfoot 


For three days this business of promises and false 
a arms contmued For three days we contmued to 
aunt the pier, gazing hopefully out to sea for some 
si^ o smoke, and each day to say what a pity it ^vas we 
hadn t taken the bus to Canea the day before At last, 
exocMM begmi to give op hope, the long 

f ' o'* P"" S’*' held up 

no jThtr w “Sme trouble Even 

now she asn t feelmg too well 

aftel Hour 

^Uhr, ■ .o'* ™ of leav- 

tvhich had ^ 'oas mounting, tdl the sea, 

had been hie gl^ began to show angry white 
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crests. Even in the harbour our little sliip started to 
roll badly. It was evening before w^e got under way, 
and by that time a gale w'as blowing. 

The gaunt barren coast looked sullen in the gather- 
ing dar^ess. We pitched along, almost, it seemed, on 
the edge of the jagged rocks. The tops of the moun- 
tains were hidden by ragged streamers of grey cloud. 
We passed Retimo in the night, h'loming found us 
tossing in the open roadstead off Canea, whose trees 
and minarets looked more like what I had expected of 
Herakleion. The gale continued to blow steadily. I 
alread)^ felt very seasick. Certainly nothing would have 
tempted me into a rowboat, to have my poor inside 
pitched hither and thither. So Canea remained un- 
visited. 

In about twelve horns more we should have been at 
the Pirffius. It vus exactly twenty-four, however, before 
we finally reeled on to the dock. Twenty-four hours of 
tearing wind and lashing sea, when the boat seemed at 
times to spin like a top. Twenty-four hoiurs that 
almost cured me of a desire to travel; at least for the 
next twenty-four hours ! 
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m'KONOS 

R ound the steep shores of a little semi-circular 
bay, tiers of flat-roofed houses rose, dazzlingly 
white in the clear morning air, like clothes spread out 
to bleach on the hillside. Scattered among them were 
dozens of cupolas, pale pink, and blue, of the tiny 
chapels attached to the houses. Up above, the hills 
themselves were bare and tawny coloured. Only 
fig tree and palm, and an occasional creeper, flung 
over a garden wall, broke their monotony. A brisk 
wind was bloiving, chasing rvoolly, sheep-like clouds 
over the island. 

Mykonos was not considered important enough for 
the ship to make a long stay. We had scarcely been 
tumbled out into a rowboat, before she had swimg 
about and was steaming away round the coast. Half 
the population of the town seemed to have turned out 
to greet our arrival. Men, women and children 
thronged the little pier as we landed. Our baggage ^Yas 
snatched up and whisked off at a great rate. Down the 
pier and along the quayside we saw it disappear, right 
over to the other side of the town. Here a little hotel 
stood on the edge of the water. We had no choice but 
to follow, though there ws another hotel about half 
way roxmd the quay. This evidently employed no 
touts, or not such effident ones. 
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The hotel we were taken to was, we discovered 
later, sponsored and recommended by the various 
societies which sponsor and recommend such places. 
Incidentally it was the worst and dirtiest hotel we came 
across in Greece. 

We had come to Mykonos with the intention of 
taking a house there if we liked the island sufficiently ; 
and liking it, could find a suitable house. We decided 
almost immediately that we liked the island. Now 
the house difficulty had to be overcome. This, how- 
ever, was to prove a bit of a problem. 

Mykonos, which for ten months of the year sleeps 
peacefully, has a brief summer season, when the 
fashionable world of Athens throngs its beaches. On 
this account the natives are used to turning out of 
their houses in the summer, and letting them furnished. 
On every hand we were offered furnished houses ; and 
what furniture! But only on a two or three months’ 
lease woxild they rent them, which wasn’t much good 
to us. At length we decided that the only thing to do 
was to make a tour of inspection of the whole place. 
Perhaps if we saw a house that we liked the look of, 
we might be able to persuade the owner to let it. 

Half-way up the hill, a road circles behind the town. 
Mykonos looks its best from above, and not from the 
sea like so many of the island towns. From the hill 
the view is superb; one can see half the Cyclades; 
Tinos, and Syros, Delos, and far away Paros. 

Delos is unmhabited except for goatherds and 
archjEoIogists. S}t:os, however, has one of the largest 
towns in the islands. Hermopolis, the capital of the 
Cyclades, which we passed on oiu way to Mykonos, 
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rises on hills m the shape of a double pjranud, joined 
at the base 

At the summit of each pyramid stands a big church, 
one Greek Orthodox and the other Roman Catholic 
For Syros used to be a Venetian possession The 
larger of the pyramids houses the Italian Catholic com- 
munity who, though they no longer speak Italian, still 
have their o^vn bishop, who lives perched up on top of 
the pyrarmd 

If the Venetians of Syros have lost their language, 
they haven t at any rate lost their love of colour The 
limewash of their houses is tinted in shades of pmk, 
blue, yellow and purple, which the strong sun has 
toned down, till the colours seem to blend m a haze 
which reflects the shifting lights of the Aegean itself 
The wide w’aterfront was one of the busiest we had 
seen, and the bay was full of small craft of etery 
description 

The island is of whitish limestone, and practically 
tree less, except m some sheltered valleys But m the 
sprmg all the islands are thick with lovely wildflowers, 
which grow m their millions from the inhospitable soil 
In the heat of the summer all these are dried up All 
except the squills, which suddenly throw up tall spires 
of fragile looking silvery blossom from their enormous 
omon like bulbs *1^686 plants seed themselves 
wherever there is an mch of soil, and are a plague to 
the farmer In fact, so prolific are they that they were 
regarded as a fertility symbol by the ancient Egyptians 
The peasants make little attempt to destroy them, 
however Perhaps because when they are in flower it 
IS too hot to bother to hack them out of the hard 
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earth. In the spring when their broad green leaves 
are all over the country the peasants have other things 
to do. Anyhow, the squills remain! 

But now was the season of the other flowers. On 
the edge of the road and the dry hillsides, grew clumps 
of wild delphiniums, their thick spires of vi\dd blue 
blossom rivalling tlie cultivated flowers in the gardens 
on either side. One of these gardens was particularly 
lovely. It lay below the level of the road, and a low 
wall edged the drop. The garden descended in terraces 
of fruit trees, and brilliant masses of flowers of every 
colour, intersected by paved paths. On the top terrace 
stood a small house, fronted by a wide pergola. The 
garden seemed empty. 

We had just sat down on the edge of the low wall to 
admire it, when, suddenly, a voice spoke to us in 
English, and a woman in black appeared from behind 
a tree. We jumped up and apologized for staring, but 
she seemed pleased at the admiration her garden was 
getting. She asked us down to see it at closer range, 
and invited us to tea the next afternoon. She was, 
she told us, a widow who had lived most of her life in 
Egypt. She had now retired here to finish it cultivating 
her garden. We told her of our own search for a house. 
She promised to make inquiries for us and tell us the 
next afternoon, but she diii’t hold out much hope. 

We presently said au revoir, and went on our way. 
We had nearly come to the edge of the town, when 
we saw a long, orange-coloured house, in the midst of 
a large, overgrown garden. The position was mag- 
nificent, and the garden, though neglected, was charm- 
ing. Surely it was too much to hope that it was as 
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empty as it looked We made mquines from some 
peasant vomen, who were clrawing \vater down belotv, 
and foimd that the house was mdeed empty 

It belonged, w e were told, to the Athens Pol^-technic, 
which has a finishing school for prize wmnmg art 
students on Mykonos 

The school was a little further up the hill, so we 
deaded to go and mquirc immediately The professor 
wasm We asked if the house was to let He’d evidently 
neter considered that qucsbon before, but said that 
probably the Poly'tcchnic would be quite willmg to 
rent it He would hate to wmte to Athens and make 
inquines In the meantime he would come down and 
show us over the house We immediately fell m love 
wnth the garden The house left plenty to be desired 
m the way of modem comforts and convemences, but 
It was quite roomy, and the perfect view made up for 
a lot We arranged to come up and discuss matters the 
next day %vith the professor’s wnfe, who spoke French 
On our way back we again saw our earlier acquamt- 
ance, Madame Pataskiva We told her of our find 
She threw up her hands m honor “But you can’t 
take that house 1” she exclaimed “It’s absolutely fuU 
of rats I Those people used to live m it themsehes 
until a feiv months ago They told me that they were 
dn\en out by the rats ” This was a blow However, 
we determmed, all the same, to go and see the pro- 
fessor’s wife the next morning We could at least 
challenge her about it. So we duly presented ourselves 
at the school, which was on the other side of the road 
from ‘our’ house 

The professor let us m, and said that his wife would 
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be in a moment. She was a sculptress, he added, 
as if this explained any delay. In a few minutes she 
appeared ; stout, voluble, and very Teutonic. Following 
her came a sen^ant with the inevitable coffee. 

Coffee, in Greece, accompanies every transaction. 
Also, as we once learnt to our cost, it is the formal 
termination to a more lengthy visit. We had asked a 
Greek lady to tea, and expected her to stay about an 
hour; but on and on she sat. The conversation, never 
animated, for the whole afternoon she never volun- 
teered an independent remark, became pierced by 
larger and larger gaps. At last, after four hours, she 
said good-bye and departed, leaving us almost pros- 
trate. We told this to someone; “But she was waiting 
for her cup of coffee,” they explained. “If you’d ^ven 
her that it would have been the signal that she’d stayed 
long enough. She was probably as anxious to leave as 
you were for her to go !” 

So now we sipped our coffee before getting dovn to 
business. Madame spoke fluent French interlarded 
vith German and Greek. She addressed herself all 
the time to me, with sudden apologies to M. when 
she thought she was leaving her out of the conversa- 
tion. We explained our wish to rent the house below. 
For how long? For perhaps a year, if the conditions 
were favourable. Madame felt svne that conditions 
could be arranged. It would be delightful for them to 
have English neighbours, etc., etc. But when I diffi- 
dently mentioned rats, she positively bristled: “Je 
vot/s assure, ISilonsieur ; pardon, Madame, a quick turn 
to M., *‘gueje n'ai jamais, jamais vu un seul rat dans 
cette maison.” I explained what I had heard, but that, 
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of coiirse, we were satisfied with her assurance II y 
a, peiititre, Monsieur, pardon, Madame, des petiis 
sourts, mats des rais, jamats ” This ‘teemed ^ood 
enough, surely We concluded that Madame Paraskii'a 
must have taken them up tvrongly Wc 'said that we 
would wait until they wrote to Athens for details of 
rent and conditions In the meantime we could still 
be looking round in case we foimd somethmg we liked 
better That afternoon we had promised to have tea 
with Madame Paraskiva and listen m to the English 
News on her radio 

When we got there, we foimd an elaborate tea pre- 
pared for us This we were expected to eat alone, 
while Madame Paraskiva and a cousin of hers sat and 
ivatched us I must say I always find the custom by 
which the guest eats, while the family look on, most 
embarrassing I have never been able to get used to it 
We told Madame Paraskiva what the professor’s wfe 
had said about the rats She shrugged her shoulders, 
and said that, of course, she had possibly been mis- 
taken In any case, she added, her cousin would show 
us three or four other houses which w ere to let While 
we were ivaiting we might as well see them Perhaps 
we’d find something nicer 

So we spent the next few days m visitmg the other 
houses, none of whidi were at all possible, and m 
taking long walks across the island The bare, rocky 
country was reminiscent of parts of the west of Ire 
land, except that now, m February, Mykonos had 
Ireland’s summer colourmg 

There was only one unusual event during this time 
That was an mwtation from Madame Paraskiva to 
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come up one rooming and have a bath at her house ! 
Here she had installed the only bath on the island. 
This was certainly the height of hospitality. After a 
bathless week in the recommended hotel it was as 
deeply appreciated, as it was unexpected. She also 
rescued us from the tedium of the hotel cooking, by 
telling us of a tiny restaurant, run by the former chef 
on the Royal Yacht. 

Here in a tiny room, stacked with great barrels of 
wine, were rows of tables, and a tiled range where 
charcoal fires were burning. All the cooking was done 
on this. One could sit and watch one’s red mullet 
grilling, and then eat it with a salad of lettuce and 
fresh liquorice, followed by big bowls of giaotirti. 

To think that I once looked with suspicion on 
giaourti, of which a bastard version now masquerades ^ 
in western Europe, rmder the name of youghourt! 
The true and delectable reality is made from arti- 
ficially soured sheep’s milk. It is thick and rich, with 
a slight, refreshing tang imder its creaminess. Its 
inventor, w'hoever he was shoxild have a memorial. 
Not, .however, in the form of a Public Monument. 
Perhaps a Home of Rest for Prize Ewes would be 
appropriate. 

I still regret the months when I might have eaten 
my fill of giaourti, but was content, instead, to watch 
other people eating it, and say: “How can you?” The 
British prejudice against sheep’s milk proving too 
strong. Why it should have, I can’t imagine, for I 
never had any against goat’s milk. In fact, I am 
always irritated by the people who exclaim: “Oh, I 
couldn’t drink milk, it smells!” Especially when 
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they’ve just had goat’s inilk in their tea without 
noticing it. 

The Greek islands are full of people who have never 
been as far as Athens in their lives. In many cases, 
they have not even been so far as the next island, 
which may be only half an hour’s journey. Of the 
peasants, of course, it is understandable; though often 
it is they who do the most travelling. But that educated 
people are content to sit and vegetate, not moving 
more than, perhaps, a mile from their own houses, in 
years, is incomprehensible to me. The difference 
between Madame Paraskiva and her relations was a 
case in point. She had travdled, lived for years in 
Egypt, and seen the world. They had moved seldom, 
if ever, from Mykonos. It wasn’t that they were 
uneducated by comparison, but just duU. One would 
never have thought them to be of one family. 

Of course, often these island dwellers develop amus- 
ing eccentricities, which reminds me of the Three 
Graces. 

These Goddesses, who are sisters, live on one of 
the Greek islands. Their combined ages must total 
W’ell over ttvo hundred years. But in manner, and 
one presumes, in heart, they are still young; terribly 
young. There is another sister, but she is too frail 
ever to appear. So the ‘^Is’ carry on the sodal 
round. Shakily they tread a measure at the local 
dances, in high-heeled satin shoes, %vrmkled cotton 
stocHngs, and knee length silk dresses of incredible 
antiquity, which rend noisHy under the rough hands of 
obstreperous or malicious partners. 

They recently attended a Fancy Dress Ball. One 
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appeared in bathing costume, as a Beauty Prize Winner; 
the second as Columbine ; and the third as a Butterfly. 
The Butterfly was induced to fly out of the window 
by the local wits. She landed muddily in a flower bed, 
poor old girl. 

The Graces came to pay us a state visit one day. 
They sat in a row drinking tea and eating cakes; still 
wearing their white cotton gloves. They gazed with 
interest, nicely blended with disapproval, at my 
paintings. 

“But why is she naked?” asked one in a tremulous 
voice. “I’ve never seen paintings like this before,” 
said the second. The third one was silent; she had 
once spent a few days in Athens, and was the travelled 
member of the family. The others had never left the 
island, though from their windows they can see the 
ships coming and going. M. asked one of them did 
she never feel a longing to get on a boat and sail away. 
“But why should I, my dear?” was the reply. I’m 
quite happy here.” There was nothing to be said. 
And yet these are educated, well-read women, who 
speak English, French, and Italian, besides their native 
Greek. Perhaps such contentment is a blessing; I 
often wonder. 

At last the hoped for letter arrived from Athens. 
The professor sent down a note to our hotel to ask us 
to come up to the school. Madame was waiting with 
the letter, and we sat down to hear the terms. Rent, 
that was fairly reasonable. But then came the snags : 
First, we could only have the house monthly; and the 
first month we must put it all into good repair at our 
o^vn expense. Then we must agree to prune all the 
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frujt trees and keep them watered, a reasonable enough 
condition, if we were to have the fruit, which we were 
not The well belonging to the house W'as to be at the 
disposal of the school We must alnuys leave the door 
open for their servants to come m whenever they 
wanted — not so good I^astly, we must hav e no visitors 
to stay with us or we would have to go 

Our enthusiasm dwindled under this list of draw- 
backs We told Madame that much as we liked the 
house, the conditions were quite impossible We 
certainly couldn’t tale it Madame pronounced herself 
devastated, but agreed that the terms did seem a bit 
unreasonable 

"But then," she added consolingly," you probably 
wouldn’t have liked jt anyhow The garden is abso- 
lutely full of snakes F/«n, p]exn On rte pent guere 
se pTomener la has They come into the house, too, at 
night, if one leaves the windows open (didn’t I know 
that from Cyprus') And then, too, there are the 
scorpions which hide m the old woodwork. We our- 
selves had to leave on account of them Mats, des rats, 
jamais I ‘ 



CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


SAMOS 

A fter this set back, there didn’t seem much point 
in staying on in Mykonos. Already, the whole 
island knew that we were looking for a house. Every 
possible and impossible dwelling had long since been 
brought to our notice. The only one which appealed 
to us at all was right down beside the water. Here there 
was a little square, with houses on three sides-, and open 
on the fourth to the sea. The house was quite large and 
had a patio and a tiny chapel. To this chapel the land- 
lord and his family wanted admission three times a 
year, for purposes, as I xmderstood, of ancestor 
worship ! 

We decided, however, before doing anything about 
it, to visit the nearby islands of Samos and Andros. 
Both of these, according to Madame Paraskiva, were 
charming. Also they were places, she said, where we 
would be more likely to find what we were looking for. 

The boat for Samos left early in the morning. In 
fact it was the same boat which had dropped us at 
Mykonos a week or so before. It went on to Ickaria, 
and finally to Vathy, arriving there during the after- 
noon. We were advised only to take ‘deck’ tickets ; in 
any case we always did so, unless travelling on a mid- 
winters night, as the voyage to Samos was considered 
by way of being a pleasure trip. Well, in mid-summer it 
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may ha\e been, but this "was early March In spite of 
the hot sun and cloudless blue sky, a sharp tvmd tvas 
blowing Our ship, an « nver steamer, long and 
narrow, rolled like mad 

The open sea after we rounded Mykonos, and before 
we reached the comparative shelter of the coast of 
Ickaria, laid us both low I went up mto the bows, 
leaving M huddled up m a comer out of the wmd We 
were almost the only passengers, certainly the only 
foreigners on the boat As such we were objects of 
great interest to the incredibly filthy small boy who 
helped m the galley, and brought coffee to the deck 
passengers 

M told me afterwards that when I was away he 
came and danced up and down in front of her banging 
loudly on his tray, and shouting “Very good, very 
nice! Very good, very nice!” every time she was sea- 
sick She said she felt too ill to do anything but wish 
heartily, that she could be sick over him 

As we coasted along Ickana we roused up a little 
This must be one of the loneliest of the larger islands 
It rises up steeply from the sea, the hillsides thickly 
covered with woodland Heavy clouds hung on the 
tops of the hills, and traded down among the trees 
About half wwy along the coast we anchored for a few 
minutes, where a tmy jetty and four or five houses 
edged a small bay A track wound up the hillside We 
could see some laden donkey disappearmg among the 
trees A boat rowed out from the jetty One man came 
on board, and we landed two peasant women, and the 
mads 

The place, to me, had a pecuhar air of sadness and 
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desolation. This may, of course, have been the effect 
of seasickness ! I was glad, though, when we steamed 
away again, past mile after mile more of steep, tree- 
covered coast, and trailing, tattered cloud. Another 
spell of open sea followed, and it was with true thank- 
fulness that we at last glimpsed the mountains of Samos. 
We were going on to Vathy, which lies at the other end 
of the island. There was a stop first at the near side, 
however, which gave us a lull, and breathing space. 
Several men came on board here with trays of giaourti. 
This was quickly bought by the seasick passengers, 
ourselves included. 

It was a couple of hours more before we reached 
Vathy, coasting gently along the moimtainous shore. 
We seemed to be running straight into the moimtains. 
Eventually we found ourselves in a narrow bay, sur- 
roimded by steep hills on three sides. The town rose 
on the left and directly ahead. On the left it was quite 
Italianate in appearance, with roomy-looking, red- 
roofed houses, terraced among gardens, where cypress 
trees predominated. Along the edge of the sea, almost 
from the beginning of the bay, ran a stone quay. 

At the far end the hills fell back a few yards. Here a 
huddled, whitewashed town swarmed up, pierced by 
incredibly steep, ladder-like streets. On the right of 
the bay were pine woods, and a few scattered houses. 
We anchored off the quay, opposite the level ground, 
which lay between the Italianate section of the town and 
the other. Here there was an open place surrounded by 
shops and cafes^ and a few public buildings. 

Compton Mackenzie, whose Gallipoli Memories I 
borrowed from the consul here, describes Vathy as a 
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‘snug little port’. I suppose from a yachtsman’s point 
of view, it is. Now that we were anchored up at the 
far end of the harbour, we seemed to be in a lake. 
Behind us the silhouette of the Asia Minor mountains 
filled the narrow entrance. 

Samos, the consul told me, used to be an independent \ 
state ruled by its native princes. (One may still buy a 
picture post card of the last of these princes, at the 
stationers’ shops in Vathy.) Eventually the people 
begged to be joined to Greece. “But now," he added, 
“most of them heartily regret their parents’ eagerness.” 
Similarly, I know, many Corfuotes regret that England 
ever gave up the Seven Islands. I wondered how long 
it would take Cyprus and the Dodecanese to grow dis- 
contented if they achieved their ambition of union with 
Greece I 

We did not stay long in Vathy. For one thing it 
rained persistently. Heavy black clouds hung over the 
hills even when the rain was not actually falling. Also 
the town presented few attractions as a place of resi- 
dence, even had we been able to find a suitable house. 
From the tourist point of view, too, it had little of 
interest. The old part on the hill ^vas picturesque, but 
not particularly so. The Museum was full of broken 
pottery, and hardly merited five minutes visit. While 
what might have been agreeable walks, through the 
pinewoods of the opposite shore, were always spoilt for 
us by the torrential rain. So after a brief visit, we gave it 
up as a bad job, and decided to go and see what Andros 
was like. 

To get to Andros, however, we had to go first to 
Tmos, the next call after Mykonos. There we must tvait 
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all night, and get a boat on the next morning. When we 
left Samos it was still ra inin g hard, but we nianaged to 
embark between the showers. It is in this kind of 
weather that the Greek landing system is really in- 
furiating. How really infuriating one only thoroughly 
realizes when sitting in a sopping wet boat ndth the 
water trickling down one’s neck. But at least the per- 
sistent rain had had the effect of calming the sea some- 
what. The retmn jomney wasn’t nearly as bad as 
coming. For one thing the ship was slightly broader, 
and mercifully we were spared: ‘Very good, very nice.’ 
Perhaps mercifully for him also, for he would assuredly 
have been throvTi overboard. 

It was a much fuller ship than the other. There was, 
of comse, the usual complement of peasants with their 
livestock and children; and of sailors and soldiers re- 
turning from leave. Besides, there was a group of 
English and Americans, also travelling deck, with 
whom we got into conversation. One of the Americans 
was a member of the Near East Relief Mission, which 
has an Orphanage on Syros. 

This mission, he told us, was organized during the 
World War to help Syrian and Armenian Christians. 
These were, as usual, being persecuted for their faith 
by the Turks, who deported whole villages, making 
the inhabitants march across the mountainous interior 
of Asia iVIinor towards Arabia. Regardless of the snow 
and bitter cold, or of the scorching heat, they were 
forced on, so that thousands died by the v^y. After the 
Armistice, conditions became even worse. In 192Z 
the deportations of Greeks and Armenians brought a 
million and a half refugees into Greece. At the end of 
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that year, the N E R brought some seventeen thousand 
children to Athens As no suitable accommodation 
could be found for them it was eventually decided to 
build on Sj ros 

“The chddren,” he v.ent on, “stay at the Orphanage 
until they are sixteen Up till that age, besides the 
ordmary school \Nork, the boys are taught trades, and 
the girls, domestic economy All the houseworh, mend- 
ing, laundry worh, etc, is done by the pupils They 
have e\ en organiaed clubs, choirs, and a small orchestra, 
besides the ordinary games They are now being turned 
out into the world well fitted for the struggle ahead of 
them ” The Amencan was tremendously enthusiastic 
about his work His keenness was infectious, and we 
promised to visit the Orphanage at the first opportunity 
This time the boat stopped at a small port on the 
cast end of Ickana Tins looked slightly livelier 
than our previous stop, but only shghtlj Then ^^e 
passed along the opposite, or southern side of the island 
It was sunset by the time w e reached M3 konos When 
w c anchored in Tinos harbour, it ivas quite dark Again 
the mcviiablc scramble to land The boatmen clung 
prccanousl) to the ropes along the sides of the ship, as 
ihcir rowboats were tossed ^^olcn^ly about m the wTish 
^Vhatc^cr else may be said of the Greek boatmen, at 
least thc) are good sailors, plucky and agile 

\Yc got away m one of the first boats We were just 
congratulaung oursches, when suddenly we were 
hailed b) a huge fat woman, who was agitatedlj wob- 
bling about on the end of the gangway She was 
cNidcnily a fnend of the boatmen In spite of our 
protests, they turned and rowed back to the ship All 
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smiles, now, the fat woman collapsed into the boat 
like a sack of coals, sending up a drenching shower of 
spray all over us. 

Once on the quay, we were besieged by touts from 
the various hotels. In desperation, we allowed ourselves 
to be carried off by a tall, humorous-looking middle- 
aged man. Like so many of the islanders, he had a 
few words of Americanese. Everywhere you go in 
Greece, you meet men who have worked in the States. ' 
Then, having made a little money they have come back 
to Greece to settle down. Generally, they buy a piece 
of land and build themselves a house. Sometimes, of 
course, they just marry a girl who brings a house as 
her dowry. I have talked to many Greeks working in 
the United States. In almost every case, they are just 
working hard and saving money against the day when 
they can go home. They seem to have no affection for 
America, even if they’ve been years there. They 
simply regard it as a place in which to make dollars 
quickly. This, one feels, must be rather galling for the 
Americans; for if the Greeks bring nothing into the 
States, they assuredly take out as much as they can. 

This man had come back to Tinos some years pre- 
viously, and had bought himself a little hotel at the 
other end of the harbomr. It was fairly primitive, as 
are most of the island hotels, but clean and adequately 
comfortable. A wrinkled old crone cooked us coffee 
and boiled eggs. Having eaten, we tumbled thankfully 
into bed, as we had to be up at dawn to catch the 
Andros boat. We impressed on our landlord the need 
for calling us in good time. This he promised to do, 
saying that he \Yas do^vn at the dock himself to meet 
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every ship A most un-Greek energy, we thought, 
sceptically But we needn’t have been sceptical It 
was pitch dark when there was a knocking on the door, 
loud enough to wake everjone in the hotel A voice 
thundered out m English “Boooooat coming 
Booooooat coming “ We struggled sleepily out of bed, 
and opened the door to show that we really were up 
But all the same, at intervals of about two minutes the 
voice would boom “Booooat coming,” until we finally 
appeared, dressed and packed 

Dawm was just whitenmg the sea, when we got out 
onto the road It disclosed the dim cluster of the town, 
which we had not been able to see the night before, 
climbing the hill to the church of Our Lady of Tinos 
Even when we reached the landmg stage there was still 
no sign of our ship It was a full half hour before she 
even appeared in sight We used the mterval to snatch 
a cup of Turkish coffee and a gloss of water , madequate 
beginning to a da} We had to walk up and down 
briskly in order to keep warm It w-as still early enough 
to be V ery chilly Although the sky was clear, the wind, 
which continually dnvcs its flocks of clouds across the 
Aegean, was blowmg harder than usual 

We could see the ndiculous little ship pitchmg 
Violently, as she neared the harbour The Greek mter- 
island steamers are, many of them, old English boats 
Like Worn out horses, they have been shipped abroad, 
to end their days in an infenor servitude This orie 
didn’t look more than three hundred tons It had very 
limited deck space, and we had difficulty in findmg a 
sheltered comer, as she strolled once more out of the 
harbour 
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ANDROS 

T he narrow channel between Tinos and Andros 
has a -bad reputation, and on this occasion it lived 
up to it. The boat seemed to stand on end. She 
hardly rolled at all, but first the bow and then the 
stem rose up perpendicularly. Back and forth one 
slithered, helplessly clinging to the rail. I felt that I 
ought to be seasick. Under ordinary circumstances, 
and certainly had I been in a cabin, I would have been. 
As it was, I was too fascinated watching the behaviour 
of the boat ; too busy, also, trying to keep my balance. 
To say that I completely forgot, would be to exaggerate. 
However, my reaction says something for those who 
talk of the psychology of nausea. 

Andros presented a barren, inhospitable coast, with 
cliffs and jagged rocks, where the green waves lashed 
themselves to white. The cliffs seemed interminable. 
There was no sign of a break, no sign of habitation or 
life of any sort; not even a herd of goats among the 
aromatic scrub which covered their summits. 

Then, suddenly, we turned into a little bay, with the 
first strip of level ground we had yet seen. On our 
left, a high jagged spur of land ran out into the water. 
On its rocky point were the ruins of a tower, and on the 
high ground above, a little red town nestled. In the 
background a woody valley ran up between the hills. 
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On tie nght, the bay curved round, with four or fi\e 
white houses on the shore, to a long stone quay. E\en 
putting aside our thaidiuhiess at sighting harbour, the 
scene was charming. 

But any %-ague hope that we might be going to dock 
was soon dispelled. As we turned m towards the quay 
we saw a swarm of httle boats, which were bobbing 
wildly up and dowm m the swell. We ho\e to, only a 
few feet from the shore. The boatmen made desperate 
efforts to catch hold of rope or tail, as they were swept 
past the foot of our ladder. At last a couple of them 
succeeded, and we began to disembark. This was 
quite a tncky busmess, and required mce calculation. 
We were still pitching badly, while the rowboats 
bounced like mad, slappmg the water, and sending up 
clouds of spray. One had to wait for the exact moment, 
when the rowboat rose on the wave, and the ship sank 
to meet it, m order to jump. A moment’s hesitation was 
fatal, meamng a ducking, or a possible broken leg, if 
one landed m the boat. 

We both made the jump safely. However, M. sw ore 
it was the last boat she would ever go on. I didn’t pay 
much attenUon to this threat- I’d heard it too often, 
dunng her seasick moments. Anyhow, I guessed that 
she wouldn’t want to spend the rest of her life on 
Andros, howei er chanmng we might find it 
We landed shakily on the quay and looked around 
for some means of transport The town was about a 
mile away, on the other side of the bay. We were 
too late, though Another boat had landed just before 
ours The only carriage Vfas already loaded with 
passengers and baggage, and was jmgling away down 
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the road. The rest of the passengers had picked up 
their bundles and suitcases, and were plodding off in its 
%vake. There seemed nothing for it but to do likewise. 

A rough road wound round at the back of the 
pebbly beach, following the curve of the bay. After a 
wliile another road led off to the right, up the valley. 
There, scattered patches of pale pink and white among 
the green showed where the fruit trees were just begin- 
ning to blossom. But here disillusioiunent began. 
The town, which had looked so charming from the sea 
started to reveal itself in its true colours. 

We had heard that Andros was a town of wealthy 
ship owners, who had built themselves houses there. 
Now we began to see for ourselves, the architectural 
fruit of their plutocratic dreams. Houses there were, 
which almost surpassed the monstrosities of the Riviera 
villa-builders. But \mlike these, they had hardly a 
garden to hide their shameful nakedness. As we 
climbed the steep steps to the town, from all sides 
these horrors leered at us. It was with a relief, mental 
as well as physical, that we reached the drab ordinari- 
ness of the shop-lined main street. 

We soon found an hotel. But again we were fore- 
stalled, this time by a bunch of commercial travellers. 
These had just taken all the small rooms, leaving only 
a kind of dormitory, with six beds. The maid who was 
in charge didn’t loiow what to do. She went away 
to call the landlady, who presently appeared in elaborate 
negligee. With the aid of this, she exercised her fascina- 
tions on the commercials to such good purpose, that 
they agreed to share the dormitory. This left a room 
with two beds free for us. 
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We so much disliked the atmosphere of Andros, 
that the first thing we did after havmg somethmg to 
eat in the restaurant next door, was to make mquines 
about the boat back to Tmos To our horror, we 
were told that it would be six dajs before another was 
due to leave The boat we had arrived on was just 
steammg out of the bay, or I bebeve ^ve would ha\e 
gone back on that Now we had the prospect of six 
days of that horrid towTi There was nothmg to do 
except take country walks, or wander up and down the 
main street The towTispeople stooA m groups, nudging 
and stanng as we passed, but with a rudeness which 
we had never before encountered among the Greek 
islanders We heard afterwards m Athens, that the 
people of Andros are disliked throughout Greece They 
have a reputation for boonshness and bad manners, 
and the girls from there are said to make the worst 
servants 

I decided to make some more mquines, before we 
gave up all hope of gettmg away I went back again 
to the shipping office There on being pressed further, 
the clerk admitted that there was a boat of sorts 
But not such a boat as he could conscientiously recom- 
mend, he added It w'as leaving the next day Why 
hadn’t he told us about it before? Well, it wasn’t a 
very good boat Heaven help us, if the shippmg clerk 
admitted it ^vasn’t good But the case was desperate 
Anyhow, the clerk went on, it didn’t leave from here, 
but from the other side of the island We would have 
to go across by bus the next afternoon to a place called 
Batsi The boat was calling there about five o’clock. 
That suited us s^kndudl’j It vis -a tbasAe, of 
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seeing the island, and avoided that dreadful six days’ 
wait here. So, cheered up, we set out to explore the 
country-side. 

This had, automatically, taken on a more amiable 
aspect, now that we knew we wouldn’t have to endure 
six days of it. The day was bright and warm, though 
nothing like as hot as Crete had been the month before, 
but there was a cool breeze blowing from the sea. 
We retraced our steps along the coast road, with the 
intention of turning off up the valley. Here, another 
track woxmd off to the right, up the face of the hill. 
We started to climb steadily. On either side of the 
road, the hillsides were thick witli wildflowers; most 
conspicuous among them, the vivid blue delphiniums 
which we had noticed at Mykonos. The air was 
heavy with the scent of rosemary and wild mint, which 
grew in heavy clumps. We met some peasant women. 
They passed us by scowling, and without the cus- 
tomary Ka7.-o ’MIpa 6a? or Xaiptxt we had grown so used 
to everywhere else. 

As the road wound higher, we had magnificent 
views over the valley, and far out to sea. Also glimpses 
of another range of hills which seemed to extend 
beyond and above the one we were climbing. One 
more turning, and we were overhanging another deep 
valley, with these lulls as its opposite flank. In the 
depth of the valley, a little stream ran through meadows 
of fruit trees and poplars. Away to the right, it reached 
a sheltered crescent of .sandy beach, where it spread 
out, and lost itself in the sea. 

Half-way up the steep hillside opposite, clung a little 
village of pale blue houses ; almost the same shade of 
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pale sky blue as the houses of Kalymnos. Other houses 
were scattered all over the slope, even up to the steep 
summit, among the thidc groves of olive trees and 
cj'presses. The road turned agam, and ran sharply 
down into the valley. We walked a few yards, hesitated, 
and then turned back. We would leave one charming 
picture of Andros unspoiled by closer contact. 

By the time we got back to the hotel, it was almost 
dusL The landlady was still, or perhaps again in her 
negligee. She came into our room to in\'ite us to a 
Soiree Miaicale at the local Club. She knew, she said, 
that I would be interested, as there was, or had been, 
it was never very clear, a member who had painted 
that celebrated picture, Le Songe de Jacob. Of course, 
yes, I’d put ‘painter’ on the form I’d just filled in for 
the police. 

I groaned inwardly. What dreadful recollections the 
words Soirie Mttsicale called bacL The last one we 
had graced had been in Cyprus. A Violin Recital by 
the Famous Violinist, Herr Somebody or Other from 
Vienna, the advertisements had said. Famous, possibly, 
he may have been, in some fourth rate cafd. On a 
raucous fiddle, and to the accompaniment of an out 
of tune hotel piano, he had produced laborious versions 
of such novelties as Dvorak’s Humoresque, and Elgar’s 
Salui <f^T«our. 

I caught M.’s eye and gave her a stony stare. She 
took the Wnt nobly, gave a prodigious jrawn, and sjud 
how enchanted she would have been to have gone, had 
it not been that she was absolutely exhausted by her 
journey. She would be afraid of falling asleep, and 
disgracing herself As the same excuse served for me, 
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we never had a chance of learning anything further of 
Le Songe de Jacob. It, and its creator, will always 
remain a titillating mysterj’- in my life; unless, per- 
chance, I ever return to Andros. 

Another mystery which we never solved was whether 
the landlady ever wore anj^thing but the negligee . ' Did 
she go to the Soire'e in it? For she was stiU wearing it 
when we left the next afternoon ! 
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BATSI 

W E seemed fated to have difficulty m leaving 

Andros The next day, %ve very nearly didn’t 

get to Batsi for our boat after all The bus, or rather 
the dilapidated slx seater, which was to take us, was 
due to leave after lunch, from the little square at the 
top of the mam street We amv ed m good time, and 
wedged oursehes in among the other five passengers 
This left about ten inches for the dnv er, who was not 
yet visible The usual knot of idlers had gathered 
when he arrived, half canymg a most disreputable 
looking old man The old roan was so drunk, that on 
bemg released he rolled over, and lay m the gutter 
And there he stayed until hoisted to his feet agam 
By this time quite a crowd had gathered, hopmg for 
some excitement The dnver tinkered about vaguely 
mside the bonnet of the car Periodically, he would 
stop to hoist the drunk out of the gutter, where he 
was happily roUmg, and prop him against the wall 
At last, in desperation, he slammed down the bonnet, 
and asked us all to get out The other five passengers, 
he then packed mto a four-seater which stood in front 
of us Ourselves, he ushered mto an even more shaky 
lookmg six-seater, standmg behmd 
Just as we’d got ourselves settled once more, he 
came back dragging the drunk. He opened the door 
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and shoved him in along side of us. I promptly opened 
the opposite door, and he fell out again on the other 
side. This really wasn’t good enough. I tackled the 
driver, and said very firmly that we were 7tot going 
to travel with the inebriated gentleman. The driver 
waved his arms about, and expressed surprise and con- 
cern at our decision. He said, however, that if we 
really preferred it, we might get back into the original 
car. This didn’t seem very hopeful, imder the circum- 
stances. But really, perhaps, it was no more so than 
being in either of the other cars. In the one in front, 
our five fellow passengers still sat placidly. In the 
other, the drunk had again been laid, with his feet 
hanging out of the door, to sleep it off. 

So back we changed again. Then the driver com- 
menced once more to tinker with the engine, until he 
did, at last, produce feeble signs of life. At that, he 
himself, was galvanized into feverish activity. He 
chivvied the other passengers out of their car, and into 
ours, and then disappeared down the street. The 
sleeper seemed completely forgotten. 

Most of the original onlookers had by now drifted 
away. But constantly new ones strolled up to stare and 
comment. Now two of these entered into conversation 
with us, as obvious strangers. They had the usual 
list of personal questions, then: Where were we going? 
To Batsi. Why? To catch the boat to Tinos, which 
called there this afternoon. Oh, but we were mistaken. 
The boat for Tinos left from here this afternoon, not 
from Batsi. Quickly, we must get out, or we’d find 
that we were in the tvrong town ! 

Rather bewildered by this time, we let ourselves be 
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hustled out of the car Wc had just reached the comer 
of the square, when an old man spohe to me “The 
boat does really go from Catsi this cNcnmg,” he said 
“Those t\%o men only told you that it didn’t because 
they wanted your seats Look behmd ” Wc did so 
True enough, our two mformants wTire just settlmg 
themsehes down in our places Indignantly, we 
rushed back At tliat moment the driver appeared 
agam, and started windmg up his engine Loudly , we 
demanded back our scats The two men just smiled 
smugly, and shrugged their shoulders The driver 
squeezed into his place, and said he was gomg We 
said he wasn’t gomg without us, and to show it, I held 
on firmly to the open door Eventually I got the man 
out of M ’s place on to an empty petrol tin The other 
wouldn’t move, so I was obli^ to sit on him until 
the halfway halt, when we lost one of our other 
passengers 

At last everyone was settled Then wath a great 
bumping and roanng, and the emission of vast clouds 
of blue smoke, we got under way The road led along 
the opposite slope of the valley , to the road we had 
explored the day before It seemed to climb steadily 
By cricking my head under the flappmg hood, I could 
see that we were passing through a fertile country 
Olive groves and orchards edged the road, with, here 
and there, prosperous-lookmg, whitewashed, green- 
shuttered farm houses On every sidewerequantitiesof 
wild flowers The blue delphiniums, as everywhere 
else, and enormous clumps of snapdragons In many 
cases these were at least three feet high, pink, yellow, 
and deep crimson s 
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At the half-way halt, we were already on the other 
side of the island. It was high above the sea, and 
olive groves sloped steeply to the water. Beyond, the 
road wotmd dovTOvards, following the line of the coast, 
witli cypress trees standing sentinel at its curves. After 
a brief halt, we got on to our rack once more, and 
were jolted violently down hiU. Round hairpin bends 
we skidded, until at last the road seemed to end. But 
no, there w^as one more hairpin, and then we finally 
lurched to a standstill. A yard beyond us the road 
ended in a steep drop. 

We got out stiffly, thankful at any rate, to have 
arrived safely at what, we presumed, must be Batsi. 
The road here was evidently only under construction. 
It ended with the drop and a heap of stones. This was 
connected lower down, by a footpath, with the narrow 
street leading into the village. The houses stretched 
thinly along one side and the head of a little bay. 
The first street led on to a sort of promenade, well 
raised above the sea. This was edged with cafes and 
little general stores. A few trees and vine trellises 
enlivened its outer edge, W'here small tables stood. 
We all sat down at various of these tables, and ordered 
coffee. We had an hour to while aw-ay until the boat 
w'as due to arrive. 

About half-past four, although there was no sign of 
any ship in sight, some sailors came and collected the 
baggage. This they took down to the water, and 
stacked in a rowboat. Five o’clock came, and half-past 
five, and six o’clock, but still no sign of our ship. We 
inquired from the sailors and the people at the cafe’, 
and were hopefully reassured. The boat was often a 
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little late, nothing to speak of She would certainly 
arrive at any moment now 

It was getting dark, and with the darkness, chilly 
We went inside the cqf^, and sat at a long table, still 
straining our eyes for some sign of a light on the 
water We were getting hungry, but we were sure that 
if we ordered a meal we should never have time to 
eat It As each quarter of an hour passed, however, 
we wished that we’d ordered it a quarter of an hour 
previously At last I suggested brandy as being warm- 
ing, and giving the illusion of food to an empty stomach 
We oWered two cognacs 

Warming it certainly was I have never tasted any- 
thing quite so potent, except perhaps some Calvados, 
whi^ 1 once drank in Brittany, years ago, straight 
from the still I payed up, two drachmae, not quite a 
penny for the two glasses Then as seven o’clock 
came and still no sign of our boat, I repeated the 
order It grew rapidly dark now We sat on des- 
pondently in the little cafe, drinking thimblefuls of the 
fiery cognac Penodically I made excursions to gaze 
hopefully at the darkening water 
Even the optimistic fishermen had ceased to be 
encouraging when at last, at eight o’clock, a tiny hght 
appeared far out at sea Immediately there wras im- 
mense bustle- Men, women, and children rushed in to 
tell us that the vapore was really coming We were 
hustled down a flight of steps At the bottom the 
rowboat, with our smtease and the bundles of the other 
passengers, %vas waiting In their eagerness, we were 
almost hauled on board 

The lights of the shup stdl seeoaed fox away, 
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but vre were rowed out to meet her. After two or three 
hxmdred yards the sailors shipped their oars, and we 
lay ji§§iug S^ntly up and down in the darkness. She 
seemed v&ry tiny when she eventually dropped anchor 
beside us. The row of faces gazing over the rail 
was scarcely above the waterline. An iron door in 
the side -was opened, and through this we had to 
scramble. 

The deck was only about three feet udde, and swarm- 
ing vith people and baggage. I had forgotten that we 
would just be arri\Tng at Tinos for the pilgrimage. 
Twice every year there is an immense pilgrimage there;- 
on Lady Da}^ in March, and again in August. In the 
chxirch of the Evangelistria, a miraculous eikon is sup- 
, posed to effect cures comparable to those of Lourdes. 
Twice a year thousands flock there from all parts of 
Greece. Some go in search of cures for themselves; 
some to bring their sick, who are too feeble to go 
alone; whilst a vast number go to make money out of 
the pilgrims. Twice a year, Tinos wakes from sleep. 
In a few daj's, priests and townspeople make enough 
to carry them on till the next pUgrimage. During that 
time, Tinos swarms with every t}^e to be found in 
Greece. The previoxis August, I was told, more than 
sixtj" thousand pilgrims had arrived. Some of these 
foimd accommodation in the guest-rooms, galleries, 
and great courtyard of the church. The vast majority, 
however, slept in heaps along the streets and beach. 
The cheaper hotels are always crow’ded, but the more 
expensive don’t do so well. This is predominantly a 
poor man’s festival. 

So now this little boat was packed with pilgrims. 
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Labourers, sailors and soldiers jostled black-shawled 
peasant women and their swarms of children We had 
taken ‘deck’ tickets, anuapaung neither the crowd of 
pilgnms, nor the lateness of the boat It still blew 
cold on the water. We didn’t, however, feel like paying 
a supplement to change just for three hours So we 
picked out the most sheltered spot we could find, and 
sat huddled together on our suitcase After a httle 
while one of the stewards came out and looked at us 
Then he went away, came bade again m a few mmutes, 
and got into conversation Havmg asked all those 
personal questions that one becomes so used to, and 
leams not to resent, m Greece, he went away again 
'Then a young officer appeared He gazed at us long 
and earnestly for several mmutes, and departed Now 
the steward appeared once more, this time with a 
message The Captain's compliments, and would we 
care to go and sit m the First Class lounge Would 
we, mdeed? It was really getting very cold on deck 
We said that we would be dehghted So we were 
ushered wth great ceremony mto the tmy lounge 
Here, some dozen or so people were sittmg on cushioned 
benches, m front of long tables Most of them were 
sleepmg, propped agamst the wall, or with their heads 
On the tables We sat down thankfully 

Just begmning to doze m the fuggy heat, we were 
aroused by the appearance of the young officer He 
sat down beside us, and speaking m quite tolerable 
English, introduced himsdf as the Captain He asked 
if we were quite comfortable, and had everythmg we 
wanted We thanked him for his kmdness m allotving 
VtfcVcAwDfKehior many years 
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on English ships, he explained. He was always pleased 
to be able to help English people. 

This was his first command, and he was obviously 
very proud of his hundred-and-sixty tonner. When his 
dinner was brought to him presently, he offered us 
fruit and the. customary coffee, talking all the while of 
the places he had visited in England. Dinner finished, 
he asked rather tentatively, if I would like to go up 
on to the bridge ^vith him. I might be interested to 
watch the ship being navigated. I said that I would 
be. So presently we picked our way among the sleeping 
pilgrims, and climbed the steep ladder to the little dark 
box where the wheel was. And there I stayed, trying 
to make intelligent conversation on navigation, and 
nautical matters in general, until we sighted the lights 
of Tinos. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 


TINOS 

A S ViC got closer m shore, we could see that the 
whole waterfront was bnlhantly illuminated, and 
thronged with people Little boats w ere bobbing about 
on the dark w ater Now, from the pier on our left, more 
of them w ere bemg rowed out to meet us Beyond, one 
of the company’s larger ships lay anchored- Its decks 
were black with pdgnms strugglmg to disembark. A 
third ship was just leaMng, empty The boats thronged 
round us, in the blinding glare of the acetylene lamps 
Our passengers fought towards the hole in the side, 
through which we had to jump 
Everything was confusion E\eryone shouted in- 
structions and advice at the same lime , sailors, boat- 
men, and the pdgnms themselves Eventually our 
turn came We found ourselves bundled into an already 
hopelessly o\erlo3ded boat Luckil) it was dead calm, 
for the water was withm two mches of the gunwale 
On the pier, wooden bamcrs kept the crowds back 
from the landmg steps Outside one of these, we 
spotted our landlord of the previous visit, and struggled 
tow aids him He w elcomed us back without any show 
of surprise, though we had only left the day before 
With long stndes, he led us back to his hotel, mteiject- 
ing remarks m his quamt mixture of Greek and 
Amencanese Inquuies about our journey, and tales 
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of the pilgrimage. His hotel being one of the cheaper 
ones, %Yas full of pilgrims. By a piece of luck he still 
had one room left, though right at the top, he 
apologized. We didn’t care, avc were much too tired 
to do an^'thing but fall straight into bed. 

Sounds of great activity in die corridor outside woke 
us early the next morning. Wc looked out to see what 
it was all about. The various families of pilgrims, we 
found, had each set up its cooking stove, and was busy 
preparing breakfast. We hadn’t come so well supplied. 

I went down to the kitchen to see what the old woman 
could do about it. She had coffee and goats’ milk, but 
no bread. So I kept watch to see that nothing boiled 
over while she went out to fetch some. 

From outside I could see the harbour. Two more 
ships were at anchor, both discharging large crowds of 
passengers. On one of the ships a band was playing, and 
. I could see hundreds of soldiers lining the rails. After 
breakfast, we w'alked back to the pier, where the people 
were still being landed. A stretcher, which the living 
skeleton on it, can scarcely have weighed down, was 
being carried up the steps as w'e arrived, and laid imder 
a tree. In the next boat w'as a hunchback woman with 
an enormous head. She sat between tw’o well dressed 
mddle-aged women, who held her hands as she twisted 
jerkily from side to side. From her gaping mouth, a 
fickle of saliva ran down her chin, and there w'as an 
idiot stare in her dark, protruding eyes. At the landing 
steps the other women had difficulty with her. She 
suddenly took fright, and started ^bbering, hiding her 
head m her arms. For a long time she could not be 
persuaded to leave the boat. Then, as suddenly as she 
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had started, she became quite quiet again. She allowed 
herself to be helped on shore and led away, still hand 
in hand wth her companions. 

Everywhere one looked there were cripples. Some 
were walking with crutches, some with sticks, some 
were being helped along, or even carried. But they 
were only a small proportion of the mob which s\varmed 
and jostled round the boats. The stalls where the sellers 
of sweets and meat balls, doughnuts and poisonous- 
looking drinks cried their wares, were doing a roaring 
trade. \Ve followed the stream of people turning into 
the main street. They were climbing the long hill to 
where the church stood above the town. 

AH the tvay up, at every few yards, beggars displayed 
their sores and infirmities. Here the stump of a leg 
was thrust up at you. There a single eye grimaced from 
half a face. One wanted to hurry by, but the fascination 
of disgust drew one’s unwilling glance. And of course, 
the intercepted look immediately produced loud cries, 
and an even more eager display of the honor. In self 
defence, one took an exa^erated interest in the hand- 
made lace, the embroideries, and the rugs. One tapped 
the amphorae, and exaituned minutely the streaky 
brown, yellow and green glazes of the pottery bowls and 
plates. One even bought Louhoumi from Syros; but 
one whiff of the fish, spluttering and crackling in the 
great pans of boiling oil, was enough. 

At the entrance to the church itself began more 
booths. Here nuns from the convent on the hill were 
busy. They were sellbg candles of all shapes and sizes, 
holy images from Mount Athos, embroideries, amulets, 
and tawdry trinkets of every description. These Greek 
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nuns, I noticed, were dressed entirely in i^elieved 
black They wore none of the sno'W'y white, which 
distinguishes the Catholic nuns costume. Even their 
heads were swathed in soft black material. ^ 

An arched gateway at the top of the Via Sacra led 
into a large marble paved courtyard. Round this was 
a double row of colonnaded galleries. Cells gave on to 
the galleries, where numbers of the pilgrims were 
lodged. Others, less lucky, had spread their rugs and 
mattresses wherever there -was an inch of room to 
spare. 

Crowds of filthy children played and fought round 
the piUars, and the dove-surmounted, white marble 
fountain; gift of some, evidently unorthodox, Turk, in 
gratitude for a cure. The church itself was high above 
the courtj^ard. It faced the entrance gates, and was 
approached by a long flight of steps. Seen between the 
clumps of tall, century old cypresses in the comtyard, 
the effect was quite impressive. The upward sweep of 
the marble staircase led on through the church, to 
terminate in a soaring campanile, dazzlingly white 
ag^st the blue sky. 

It all had a distinct appearance of newness, and in 
fact, the church as it now stands, was only built during 
the last centi^. It was in 1821, that a native of Tinos 
first saw a vision of the Virgin. She commanded him 
to ^g at the place she would indicate. He did so, but 
^mout finding anything. It was only later, after a nun 
had toe times reported having seen a similar vision, 

that the village priest was persuaded to dig imder her 
guidance. ° 

He unearthed a well and the ruins of a church. Over 
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the well and rums, a chapel was bmlt This was called 
the Church of the Discotery, or of the Well It was 
durmg the buildmg of this chapel that one of the work- 
men cut m two with his spade, the miracle workmg 
picture of the Annunciation The damage, though, 
doesn’t seem to have impaired its miraculous powers 
For no very valid reason, the picture is supposed to be 
the work of St Luke the Evangelist However St Luke 
has been credited with so many Madonnas m various 
places, that he must be quite used to it Finally, it 
was over this chapel, that the church of the Evangelutna 
W’as afterwards bmlt 

We allowed ourselves to be earned on by the press 
of people behind, up the grand staircase and mto the 
church Here, it was certainly a case of not being able 
to see the wood for the trees To begm with, after the 
bnght sunshme outside, the church was very dark 
Then It tvas so bedecked and hung with amulets, that 
It was practically impossible to see anything of the 
building Itself From every conceivable place hung 
these ex-votos of gold, silver and metal ^ch repre- 
sented some part of the human body, from which the 
donor of the ex-voto had suffered, and which the 
pilgnmage had, presumably, cured Arms, legs, hands, 
feet, ears, eyes, noses and every possible member, 
twmkled dazzlingly before the eyes As well as these, 
ships, horses and cattle were popular When these 
ex votos became too numerous, they are taken down 
and resold, to the greater profit of the Madonna and 
her pnests 

But on our left, heavfly guarded by rmgletted and 
bearded puesta^ stood, the Jvice <fc Tctwt<Bv:e Faowi a. 
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large plate-glass show case, the jewels of the Holy 
Eikon twinkled and glittered under the glare of electric 
bulbs. Beside it, massively incongruous, was a steel 
safe; for the eikon is locked away when it is not on 
show. A solid block of peasant women stood as close 
as they were allowed. Gazing open-mouthed w'ith 
wonder and awe, only reluctantly did they make room 
for others. 

All around hrmdreds of candles were burning. Every 
now and then somebody handed over a fresh one to be 
lit and added to their number. As each new candle was 
lit, the woman in charge would snufF out one of the 
previous ones, and put it by carefully in a box. Hardly 
more than a quarter of an inch of any candle can have 
been burnt. 

Scattered aU about the church were little counters, 
with collection boxes on them. Behind each of these 
sat a priest. Every now and again someone went up to 
one of these counters. Having put some money in the 
box, they knelt down, with bowed head. The Papa 
promptly covered them with his wide silk phylacteries, 
muttering prayers through his beard. All round the 
church, the same scene was being performed with 
different actors. Sometimes it was peasants, men and 
women, sometimes sailors or soldiers in uniform, and 
very occasionally a well-dressed woman. 

Down below, in the crypt, where the miraculous 
eikon had been found, a fountain played. Here, in the 
Holy of Holies, pilgrims crowded round, greedily 
drinking the sacred water. Blue clouds of incense htmg 
in the air, and mingled, sickly sweet, wdth the smell of 
sweat and garlic. Gasping, we struggled into the fresh 
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air, before we had time to witness any miraculous cures. 

Wemadeourway slowlybacktotheharbour. There, 
the restaurants were now besieged by throngs of hungry 
pilgrims. Everywhere carcasses of cal\es and sheep 
were hanging from hooks. Some were newly skinned, 
and still steaming. Cooks were hacking off great joints 
of meat. Waiters were dashing backwards and forwards 
wth loads of plates. The sweat poured down all their 

faces. The whole quayside was co%ered with tables and 

chairs, right down to Ae w'ater’s edge. Ev ery table was 
occupied Groups of people stood beside anyone who 
looked like bemg nearly fiiushed his meal, ready to 
pounce as soon as the place was \'acant. All day long 
the intense e feedmg continued. And late into the 
night, relajs of waiters still ran backwards and forwards 
wdth their steaming loads. 

The next morning was the culmination of the pil- 
grimage. From the men-of-war in the harbour, hun- 
dreds of sailors landed. These formed up on the front, 
along with soldiers and armed police, and inarched up 
the hill towards the church. Here the crowd was at its 
densest. Scores of pdgnms had thrown themselves 
down on the marble stwrease and courtyard, in anti- 
dpation of the passage of the eikon. Such was the mob, 
however, that they seemed more likely to be killed than 
cured. 

At last the procession appeared: a blaze of rich 
brocades, green, gold, and yellow. The Bishop of 
Syros, crowned with a hea\’ily-jewelled, gold-domed 
mitre, earned his Rabdos, a pastoral staff of entwined 
serpents: unconsciously appropriate at a spiritualized 
festival of Esculapius! Around him, priests in stiff, 
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heavy copes of embroidered cloth of gold, bore 
eikon in trinmph. Standard bearers staggered nnd^ 
the weight of lanterns and silver staves. All picked the 
way carefully over the recumbent bodies httermg the 

"°A^ong the procession were the Greek Adi^^, 
lavishly be-medalled, the Mimster of Marine and th 
Nomarch of the Cyclades, incongruous m eve^g 
dress and silk hat. The Deputy for the Isl^ there 
He is also the President of the Greek Cham^r an 
head of the committee which administers the affairs ot 
the shrine. There were naval officers and their women- 
folk, and on either side a double row of soldiers, sailors 
and pohce. As tlie procession emerged ^om the court- 
yard, the band played, and chapel beUs tolled, itie 
faithful, who crowded every window, roof top ana 
ledge, crossed themselves devoutly at the passmg o 

Bishop and eikon. , 

At last we reached the waterfront. There, the CTOwd 

was almost as great as up at the church. A p a 
roofed with green boughs, had been built ^ 

sea. On it there were several chairs, on which the 
notabilities took their places. When everj^one was 
settled, the Bishop began to preach a sermon in a 

resonant voice. . . > 

But all the time, one could see that his mmd wasn t 
on the job. He kept looking anxiously at a sector of the 
crowd just out of oin: view. Soon his restlessness spread 
to the other people on the platform. They began to 
turn round, and mutter among themselves. Suddenly 
there was a shrill, piercing scream. A man leapt for- 
ward towards the Bishop, waving his arms wildly. Four 
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policemen threw themselves on him. The crowd surged 
backwards in alarm, almost carrjang us over the edge 
of the quay into the harbour. It took the four poUce- 
men’s combined efforts to get the man under control. 
He fought savagely, screaming, and foaming at the 
mouth- But at last, he was dragged away through the 
crowd. 

The Bishop mopped his forehead with a large hand- 
kerchief, blew his nose vigorously, and carried on once 
more with his sermon. When, at last, it was over, the 
Deputy for the Isles came forward and kissed the cikon, 
the others following suit. The church bells clanged out 
jubilantly. The men-of-war fired a salute. The other 
ships in the harbour blew their sirens; and the pro- 
cesdon started back once more for the church. The 
bulk of the pilgrims made haste down to the dock, in 
order to be the first on the boats back to Athens. The 
pilgrimage w'as over. 

I had to go across to Mykonos to collect a suitcase, 
which we had left there. I planned to come back on 
the evening boat, collecting M. at Tinos, en route, and 
go straight on to Athens. I knew that she would have 
small chance of getting a ticket at Tinos, as still more 
pilgrims would be returning that evening. I said, 
therefore, that I would buy her a ticket at Mykonos, so 
establishing an earlier claim on a bunk. She could just 
come straight on board at Tinos. I had reckoned, 
howev'er, without the orders of the day. 

When I got back to Tinos, there were already three 
other ships loading up. The \vater was black with 
boatloads of pilgrims, Avaiting to embark. But in none 
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of these boats coiild I see any sign of M. Suddenly, on 
the other side of the ship, away out at sea, I saw a small 
boat. There were three people in it, I looked again. 
M. and a policeman, in solitary state, were being rowed 
towards us. I ran down the ladder, and helped her on 
board. The policeman saluted, and was rowed off 
again. 

"^^Tiy the police escort? I asked. Then she told me 
that she had very nearly not been able to get on board 
at all. Nobody, she said, was allowed to embark at the 
quay, who hadn’t a ticket. Not knowing what to do, 
she had appealed to ‘Boooat coming’. “Me fix!” said 
B-C. “Me get boat take you from cove.” But no boat- 
man could be foxmd who would take the risk. They 
were all afraid of getting into trouble with the police 
for taking on board an unautliorized passenger. Things 
were becoming desperate, as the ship was already in 
sight. “O.K, me fix police,” said B-C. And by some 
means, fix police he did, for the escort was the result. 
But I needn’t have been jealous of her state arrival. I 
had to share my cabin with five more policemen. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 


AECINA 

I HAVE only once so far weakened, as to go on a 
conducted trip; rather should I say to attempt to 
go on one. For the attempt cannot, even by the most 
optimistic standards, be put down as a success. My 
abominable weakness was fitly punished, as was only 
right and just. 

I will not plead: ‘the woman tempted me’. Let >t 
suffice to say that I promised a friend that I would be 
her escort on a trip to the Island of Aegina, where she 
was anxious to explore the mins of a temple. To this 
day I don’t know what temple. 

Aegina can be clearly seen from Athens. It was 
summer, and the imdertaking did not seem formidable. 
My friend had found out all the details, and all 1 had 
to do was to meet her down at the Pineus the next 
morning at, I think, seven o’clock. I nus to inquire 
for the boat which \va3 taking the tour to Aegina, and 
go on board. 

It seemed simple enough, and I thought I had 
carried out my part to perfection. I was dorni in good 
time, inquired for the boat which was taking the tour 
to Aegina, and before I had time to turn round was 
hxistled on board a horrid looking little steamer. 

The boat was packed with a mob of peasants, and 
also what was obviously a bevy of tourists. I pushed 
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my way round the deck, but there was no sign of Anna. 
I searched tiie upper deck without success, and had 
just decided to go and wait by the gang plank, when I 
found that we were moving. I rushed down again and 
made another frantic search of the lower deck, but I 
had certainly sailed without her. 

There was nothing for it but to resign myself. Here 
I was, off on an excursion which I had no desire to 
make, certainly not on my own. I didn’t even know 
what to do or where to go when we got to Aegina, but 
supposed that the best thing to do would be to follow 
the herd. Two Englishmen with cameras were sitting 
on the bench beside me. I said I supposed they were 
going on the toiu: to Aegina. They said, no, they 
weren’t. They were going on to Nauplia. Anyhow, 
what tour did I mean? Did I mean the conducted 
tour to the temple, because if so I was on the wrong 
boat. I should have taken the launch which was leaving 
the Pirsus at half-past seven. This boat went to the 
town on the other side of the island, miles from the 
temple. 

I pictured Anna’s face, sitting waiting for me in the 
laxmch. And I could imagine what she’d say when 
we met. Kjiowing her, I felt sure that she’d do the 
trip anyhow, escort or no. She wasn’t the sort of 
woman to be put off by trifles of that sort. 

I w^ondered if it were possible to get across the island 
from the town to wherever the temple lay. There 
might be a bus service of sorts, though even if there 
were, my knowledge of Greek local services made me 
feel sure that it would not fit in with the arrival of the 
boat. I might manage to save my face if only I could 
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appear v,nth a certain amount of bravura from the 
other side of the island 

The Englishmen v,cre no help as they’d never been 
to Aegma Athens iivas fading at^Tiy mto the morning 
mist The wind had freshened slightlj , and although 
we appeared to be sailing through a landlocked bay, 
the sea was begmnmg to be rath'T choppy I looked 
anxiously ahead for some sign of a harbour, but all the 
hills looked bare and uninhabited Someone had sug- 
gested to me that Aegma would be a nice place to hve 
m if one worked in Athens One could take the ferry 
boat o\er m the morning and back m the etciung It 
wouldn’t take any longer than living m a London 
suburb and gomg mto the atj As the little tub heaN ed 
and rolled on a summer morning, I began to doubt the 
wisdom of their suggestion 
Peasant women had begun to roll about on the deck, 
callmg on all the samts m the Greek calendar, before 
we turned a small headland and came in sight of the 
to^vn Here the usual scramble into a bumboat had 
to be gone through, and before we were well ashore, 
the httle steamer ^vas lurchmg her way on to Poros 
Aegma presented a long dusty waterfront completely 
devoid, as far as my jaundiced eye could make out, of 
the slightest claim to either picturesqueness or charm, 
or mdeed to any other quality save excessive dullness 
Down by the water’s edge, hundreds of sponges were 
spread out m the sun, for this is quite a large sponge 
fishmg centre Men were picking them over m a 
leisurely manner, and further along some bojs were 
mendmg nets 

None of the tourists off the boat had landed, only a 
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few of the peasants, “ “"ttrraarmd wem 
side streets. I saw a cafe Turkish 

over to make some mquin . ^ possibility 

coffee and a glass of J the cafe, 

of reaching the tempi . ^ 0 + all costs was most 

,eingtodwi*ad.uem^ 

that it was the easiest thmg m the worm 

Myhow he did go so far as 
no bus-not that day, st any tate {“ ,mX tochmae. 

S°“Pmdue “u!” °So he called an imbeede lookmg 

‘°Did he‘mSn'*e tob^dTEiph- 

f:o^^gSotgU^^:pableof»^^^^ 

After about half an hour, th p P » 
been standing in the doorway, pi S 

spitting, let out a yell. • „ tn a little grizzled 

looked up to fold '^?Srf^as a 

loud exchange of of the car. 

“You’re lucky,” he said. Here s lann 

Stavro didn’t find him, because he -wasn Umae 

irsays, yes, he’ll take you across for thirty dractoe, 
Tvon in &d him too other passengers who [1 also 
par^iSy tochmae each.” I thought how typtcal to 
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tell me the pnce of one scat as if jt was the pnce of the 
■whole car. 

I saw that I should clearly have to pay for three s«ts 
if I wanted to reach my destination that day. Howe% er, 
the eastern habit of bargaining made me knock his 
pnce down to seventy drachmae with a promise of 
further reductions should he collect any more pass- 
engers en route The bargain was sealed over more 
sticky coffee, and we set out to find the car, which was 
garaged somewhere at the back of the town 

The garage proved to be a stable yard, and the car a 
Ford of very early vintage Iannis looked it over 
thoughtfully, opened and shut the doors, imscrewed 
the cap of the radiator, peered m and called loudly to 
Euphrosj-ne to bring water While be was waitmg for 
the water, he opened the bonnet and started tmkermg 
about inside, occasionally throwing out a small ptece 
of machinery on to the dusty ground The whole 
proceeding meant very little to me, as I know nothing 
whatever about the msides of cars But all the same, 
I had a nasty feelmg that he was taking it to pieces. 

By the time Euphroqme, a rather handsome, Juno- 
esque woman appeared with a petrol can of water on 
her shoulder, there ivas qmte a heap of scrap in the 
yard The radiator was filled, and I asked when we 
were going to start. *‘Sjga, siga. Little by little,” said 
Iannis vaguely And calling after Euphrosyne, he told 
her to brmg me out some coffee 
I took this for the evil omen which it proved to be 
It was after eleven o’clock before the heap of scrap was 
replaced mside the car, and the bonnet slammed down 
Even then we didn’t start immediately, because there 
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was no petrol. A small boy, wbo might ha%'e been 
sent any time during the previous tt\-o hours, went to 
fetch some. While he w'as away, I took the opportunity 
of going across the road, and buying half a loaf and a 
bunch of grapes, for which I was to be very thankful 
later on. 

Eventually we were stocked with ever}lhing. Iannis 
started to wind up the engine and signalled to me to 
get in. With a thxmderous roar, the car came to life; 
Iannis jtimped in quickly, and we skidded perilously 
out of tlie yard. 

My recollection of that journey is of an endless series 
of false starts. We had broken down before we left 
the to^vn. The first hill we came to the car stalled, 
and I had to get out before it would deign to climb, 
myself following in the exhaust. The road really was 
abominable. In spite of annoyance, I sympathized 
with the car, w'hich was old enough to deserve pension- 
ing off rather than to be given such a task. 

Apparently the car thought so too. When we had 
reached a spot which seemed to be miles from any- 
W'here, and the road had degenerated to a mere stony 
track, it stopped dead with a great clatter, and refused 
to move another inch. 

Iannis and I got out and looked underneath. The 
clatter had been caused by some half-dozen pieces of 
assorted iron, which had fallen from its inside. Iannis 
gathered them up and regarded them dejectedly. 
“What’s to be done now ?” I asked. “Can you mend it 
again?” Iannis shook his head. “No,” he answered. 
“I can’t mend it now*, the something’s broken.” He 
indicated a piece of the scrap. I didh^t know the word 
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the Greeks had for it, and the object meant notlung 
to me. 

“Damn you and your bcs^tly carl” I exclaimed, 
exasperated. “How am I going to finish my journey? 
How far is the temple anyhow?” Iannis looked at me 
reproachfully. "Come,** he said, “I know a man who 
has two mules. He lives only a kilometre or two from 
here, and if he is not away working, he will hire us the 
mules. One vrill take me back to the town, and 
lorgos can go with you on the other to the temple.” 

I bad no option but to go on, unless I wanted to 
spend the night sitting in the broken-down car. I took 
out my bread and grapes, and leaving the Ford to her 
o^vn devices, we set out along the road. The kilometre 
or two was the longest kUometre or ttvo I have ever 
tvalked. We did not meet a soul the whole way. 
Eventually we came in sight of a cottage, almost hidden 
by an ancient fig tree, whose scent reached us when w6 
were still a hundred yards away.* There tvas an old 
man sitting under it, scraping at the soles of a pair of 
top boots wth a penknife. He looked up at the sound 
of our footsteps. 

“Ah, lorgos, good day to you. Howareyou? Well?” 
called out Iannis. “Ug glugg,” said lorgos, giving a 
smile which show'cd two teeth, one top and one 
bottom. “He can’t speak,” said Iannis in an aside to 
me. Then: “Have you your two mules here?” he 
asked. “Ug glugg,” said lorgos again, getting up and 
shaking us both warmly by the hand. “Ug ug blaaah 
glu^,” he called out, turning towards the house. “He’s 
telling his wife to bring us some coffee,” said Tanpis. 
"Glugg,” said lorgos. 
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We sat down under the wide shade of the fig tree, 
glad of an opportunity to get out of the blazing after- 
noon sun. Presently a witlicrcd old crone appeared 
with minute cups of coffee, and glasses of icy cold 
water from the well — heavenly drink. I shared out my, 
now’ somewhat stale, bread, and what remained of the 
grapes, and we ate in silence, save for occasional clucks 
and grunts from lorgos. 

When W’C had finished, I started to agitate about the 
mules. It was nearly four o’clock. I had no idea how 
much further the temple was, nor even what time the 
tour returned to Athens. I didn’t want to find myself 
stranded for the night on a lonely shore, with the 
prospect of returning the way I’d come the next 
morning. 

lorgos was at last roused to some actmty. He 
produced the mules from somewhere behind the 
cottage. They were gaunt beasts, with rope bridles 
and no saddles. He threw an old blanket on the back 
of each, passed the rope of one to Iannis, and said: 
“Glugg,” to me. “He means get up and he will take 
you to the temple,” interpreted Iannis. “I will leave 
you now and go back to the town.” 

We shook hands solemnly, and each hopped up 
sideways on to the back of our mule. “ Xo[ps?£,” he 
said, waving his hand; and, giving his mule a vicious 
kick, clattered off down the road. lorgos took my mule 
by the improvised bridle, said "glugg” to his wife, and 
led me at a more sober pace in the opposite direction. 

The effects of an early rising, a sea trip, a motor 
drive and a walk in the hot sun w’ere beginning to 
make themselves felt. I shut my eyes, and dozing, 
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kept a precarioua seat as the mule plodded along. 
After tvhat seemed several hours, I was aroused by 
excited ug-glugging from lorgos. I opened my eyes 
to find myself on the edge of a beach. 

In the pink sunset glow, I saw the ruins of a temple, 
and down at the ^vater’s edge, a launch. A group of 
people were standing on the shore beside it, gazing up 
at lorgos and me and the mule. I recognized Anna’s 
tail, slim figure, and slid stiffly to earth with a sigh of 
relief. 

She greeted me frigidly, and made no inquiries as 
to where I had come from. All my explanations and 
apologies were greeted by raised eyebrows, and a 
faintly supercilious ‘’really!” I gathered that her day 
hadn’t been a success either. 

We got into the latmch which was just about to 
start, and sat silently side by side as we chugged 
to^vards the lights of the Pirsus. We landed, and I 
took her back in a taxi to her hotel. We bowed politely, 
and S3xA good night. 

After that Anna wouldn’t speak to me for a week. 
But I didn’t feel like speaking to her for a fortnight. 
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CHALKIS, KHvtl 

I WAS left to do the journey to Skjaros by myself. 

M. had had enough, she declared, of leaping into 
small boats on rough seas, and clambering about on 
vraving ladders. For the time being, at any rate, she 
■would stay in Athens. Mj'self, I had a choice of two 
routes. Either I might go the -whole jo-umey by boat 
from the Pirseus, or else by train to Chalkis. From 
Chalkis a bus ran to Kimi, on the east coast of Euboea. 
Then from Kimi I could get a boat direct across to 
Skyros. I decided that a train journey would be a 
change, so set off for the station at half-past six the 
next morning. A large mob of people -was surging 
around the entrance to the platforms. I was told that 
nobody would be allowed on until the train had arrived 
from the Pirffixis. At seven o’clock the train arrived, 
and a stampede began. I had only a small suitcase, 
and -was well to the fore. I managed to secure a seat, 
though not in a through coach. But there must have 
been dozens who had to stand the whole way to Larissa, 
if not -to Salonika. 

The track ran through a rolling coimtry of pinewoods, 
and occasional cultivation. The weather "was perfect, 
though it was still only March. Tiny wisps of cotton- 
wool doud sailed, far up, through a clear blue sky. 
After a couple of hours, we stopped at Oinoh for 
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breakfast On the platform were men rvith little char- 
coal stoves Pieces of meat were roasting on ske%\ers 
o% er the fires, a fragment of fat betvv een each two pieces 
of meat 71115 ivas bemg sold along with hunks of 
bread — dehaous breakfastl 

At Omoh I had to change mto another coach, for 
the last hour of my journey The tram crawled round 
the shores of a loch like bay Rounded hills screened 
Uie Mew on all sides, and the water was dead calm and 
empty On the left of the track a hill towered, a ruined 
castle on its summit Abruptly, the tram stopped 
There was no town m sight, but we had obviously 
amved Getting out, I found that the station was 
outside, on the mainland, while ChalUs itself was actually 
on Euboea Between them, the channel, through which, 
at the turn of the tide, the water races hke a null 
stream, at its nanowest, caimot have been more than 
twenty yards wide A suspension bridge led across 
mto the town 

I soon found an hotel, where I was given a pleasant 
room contammg, no unusual thmg m Greece, two beds 
Ha\*mg had a wash, I set out to explore the town, and 
to find out bow to get to Kimi Also, I wanted to know 
when the boats left there for S^ros Buses, I was told, 
went every mommg to Kinu, but any information 
about boats would have to be obtamed on the spot 

Chalkis proved a most unmtercstmg town, and as 
devoid of beauty as of interest, so I soon returned to 
my hotel Here to my surprise, I found more baggage 
m my room. I called the hostess to find out about it 
She hadn’t understood that I wanted to engage a 
whole room, she said, but merely a bed, like other folk! 
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Myhow. unless I was 

that’s all I would get. Not ^avmg j ht a 
looking my prospective room-mate over, g 

supplement was called for. broken and the rain 

W next day j*" ta^ from the 

poured down. y • T went down a few 

Ltion, when the tram arnved. ^^^bus. It 

minutes before, but there was no sign of h ^ 

rvasn’t until the train was actually m. that I teeov 

-rsfthSC:sT:L??orrbmX^^^^^ 

^SeStoTylrct^^^ 

He wasn’t gomg to Kmu after all. , , ensued 

already half full of passengers, a wild scramble e 
The commercial and I got seats, but those Md 

more baggage were T^^MnTdiscover for 

another bus ever collected them I didn > 

town; and. had the weather 

been finer, the scene would have beeii ‘ 

either side of us, stretched orchards m full blossom. 
Apples, pears, plums, apricots and p^ches ore up 
great masses of white and pink imder the lashing ram. 
But we were soon out of these, into more arren 
country. The road became steadily worse, our bus 
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rolling from side to side m the ruts At one juncture 
it even descended a steep bank, in order to cross the 
vride, stony bed of a dried watercourse 

The woman m front of me was violently si<i out of 
the window This seemed to give two other u omen the 
necessary courage to do likewise Just as I was begin- 
ning to feel that the same would soon be my fate, we 
lurched to rest in a small town The commercial, 
who had been the journey often before, told me that 
this was where we had a half-hour’s halt for food We 
all thankfully scrambled out, demanding to know where 
ToV*ps^« the ‘place’ as the Greeks, almost as euphe- 
mistic as the Americans, call it, was located In this 
case It turned out to be merely the stable yard at the 
back So there was plenty of room for everyone, and 
no waiting m turn 

When we were all comfortable, we trooped back into 
the inn for food I couldn’t stomach anything except 
a bowl oigtaowti and some bread I noticed, howe\er, 
that the woman who had been so sick m front of me 
was making an enormous meal of stewed mutton and 
red wme Doubtless she wanted to have something to 
brmg up, should she feel sick on the second half of the 
journey 

Pr^entl) the driver came to call ns to our places, 
and off we started once more We seemed to climb 
steadily after the midway halt, the road winding end- 
lessly through wooded hills As it got on towards 
sundown, the air became bitterly cold At last we saw 
the sea, far away below. In a few minutes more, we 
rolled mto the tmy square of Kimi, which sat perched 
on a shelf of land about half way up the mountainside 
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. iiflTo "RpIow. flbout tlircc 

Above, boctlmg g<=y the sea was 

miles away, at the base oi 

breaking. ^ hotel,- and I 

The commercial showed m th 

inuncdiatdy set out to ^^^t morning. Now 

the weekly steamer had sailed onV 

I must wait two. d thether the sea was 

local cmjiies. Itwoul P rf^ese caiqyes ate 

calm enough for a small boat in 

sloops of, generally, some “”,t,pplementary 
beuveen most of the Greek isbrnds, ^ PP ^ 

to the irregular tteamsh p ^ ^ emergency, 

fitted with motors, md o y p dence. It was 

So there was nothmg for it but r 

certainly needed. sort of 

The ne.\i; day ’mt Masefield pre- 

Svind like a whetted almost Hd 

tends he craves for. to go and investigate 

the sea. In the morning, it took to get there, 

die port. the woods. 

The road if fla^. among the grey 

Judas trees spurted Id^ P P £^^t nostalgia 

tt.S::herf^Id1^sfLrmblossom.onl^^ 

^'&der the trees, one was sheWaH^efmm 

the bitter wind. The enerose, “o, war d 

found that it was at least three ^„ther 

level ground. Then the f"g ^|e Une of 
comer,- and I was at the p • ^ stone pier 

houses edged the -waterfron . a few caiques 

iutted out, sheltering the harbour, where a ^ 
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and rowboats lay moored Sea and sky still looked 
grey and angry But mqumes from the locals, gathered 
on the quayside, elicited hopeful propheaes for the 
morrow Somewhat cheered, therefore, I climbed back 
again to the town 

That evening, 1 had an invitation to take drinks with 
the Captam of the caique, at one of the caf^s A dark, 
foxy*faced man m the thirties, he did not look the 
least like a sailor His three companions, however, ah 
looked so very much the part as to make up for his 
deficiencies They were all, what is often described as, 
‘gnzzlcd old sea-dogs * The eldest of them spoke a 
little English, of which he was very proud He had 
worked on English ships m his youth, but was retired 
now He lived on Skyros and was on his way to 
Athens on business — regarding his pension, I gathered. 
He would give me his name, he said, and I must ask 
for his house when I got to Skyros I could rent a room 
there and his wife would make me very comfortable 

When the party broke up, I iras warned that we 
would start at seven o’dodc sharp the next morning, 
and that I mustn’t be late Knowing Greece, I was 
very sceptical of our starting on time However, I was 
determmed not to be late in case, just for once, the 
unforeseen should happen The morning ^vas dull and 
overcast, with still the same raw wind bIo^vlng, but I 
set off with my suitcase shortly after six \^en I 
amved at the caique, there was no one aboard save a 
startled looking small bt^ Dressed in a filthy khaki 
tunic, several times too large for him, he sat diligently 
picking his nose When he was disengaged, 1 gave 
him. toy suitcase, and sat dovrato wait Psesently three 
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more passengers arrived, and we Ltw 

Captain. We discovered “f f ° ”f,^fcaUin was, 
at Icafe, drinking. We f'V^he cfplSt seemed, ' 

-:S'=?=:.3-SS 

Si'iiu — 

impatiendy, in the cold mommg air. 

Ihesky-had tn—. I 

the sea was still rough enoug P 

didn’t anticipate an easy crossing. About eig 
I nnnderedLpefiilly back to the 
nntenanted. A few minutes later h™" “ 5;^ a 

boy reappeared ^as a large conch 

with Hs swollen enmson cheeks, h 

those winds, who decorate the ^ otL 

The conch crew begin to trickle 

Srq^’M. -<1 

down the pier. forepart of 

The passengers ^vere the emmis- 

the deck, and after a eventually 

sion of a nauseatmg s ^ seemed well, 

started. For the fot few keeping 

Save for the cold, that is, and th ^ 

the chairs from sliding about on itch 

the- shelter of the pier, ^ seenied to 

more and more. Unfo^ately my ^ 

pitch in the opposite direction to bo ^ 

Minutes I had to make a precipitate retreat, mto 
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He put me lying on n bench, end coverea 

Round its neck wss n mpc. 

nearby staple; it nnlkrf back and to^ 

lead, lashing its tail. Even « rfed 

its head and wailed again. 1 shut my c> » uM-nus 

m 5.ut my ears, but in vain. It kept up tta hrdeous 

sound at short intervals durmg the whole mp. 

The crossing was supposed to take ^ 

But as usual three and a half, and four, ^ 

half hours passed, and it was nearly five hours b 
we drew into calm water. 
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SKYROS 

I STAGGERED shakily on deck, to find that we were 
in a landlocked bay. There were some dozen houses 
on the shore, and what looked like a coastguard station 
on the hUl above. Even here, we had to change into a 
rowboat, for the two yards journey to land. A little cafe', 
with a pleasant vine-covered terrace faced us. Here, in 
a few minutes we were gratefully drinking cups of 
sweet Turkish coffee, and thawing out in the bright 
sunshine — welcome contrast to Kami. 

Presently I asked the host directions for reaching 
the to^vn. He pointed vaguely along the road over the 
hill. How far? Eight miles. This was a facer. How was 
one to get there? “Oh, sometimes a car comes to take 
people from the boat ; perhaps it will come later. But 
it came yesterday, so perhaps it won’t come again so 
soon.” Then w^hat? Well, one might hire a donkey 
perhaps, or else walk. And if one wanted to spend the 
night here, and wait for the car to-morrow ? Impossible, 
there was no place to stay. 

This wasn’t particularly heartening. However the 
cold of the caique made the prospect of an eight mile 
V tramp not really unpleasant. But why hadn’t I brought 
a knapsack, like the wandervdgel, I thought with annoy- 
ance. I remembered meeting a bimch of them in the 
Akropolis. Bare kneed, and sweating under their packs 
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oj,d panniHns. they tvere eemesUs 
Aej'^ent Now had I been a 
hate been prepared for das 

nkeadj earned that suitcase of mine ^ 
momiiB. I didn't relish any more of i B) to t^ 
my three fellow trateUers had E"“ “ P *e 
job They were alreadj almost out of s g ■ ^ 
brow of the hdh I paid my 

The road clunbed up o\er the hill, an ,,„,«ed 
down agam on the other side At to Bottom rt 
a small bndge, and ent^d a ^ ^ 

The valley was edged by low, roimded hiBs, P 
with ohv« On to level roun^d ttere ^ 

trees, just begmnmg to put on their first gmra, ^ 
to last day of March, and occasional v^ 
cypresses In the fields were 

phmiums, not so large, or such a vivid “ „ . ^3 

Cyclades There were also dwarf yeUowholl>ho^_j 

which I had not seen before, rock ros«, 

masses of smaller flowers. Paniculmly I 

fragile blooms puik, mauve, and white, like hundreos 


and thousands’ on tiny stems. . 

I was soon forced to carry my overcoat, and a uru 
later my jacket and pufiover It was now tmd altcr- 
noon, and m the sheltered vaUey the sun was very hot. 
1 had seen no sign of life all to way, and not niore 
than three or four tmy whitewashed cottages, tuckeU 
away among the trees Now I came agam to the sea 
This must be the other side of to island so my hopes 
rose A long sandy beach stretched away to my nghh 
fiUmg to end of to valley Ahead of me, to road 
climbed up to an open, scrub covered plateau, at to 
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top of the cliffs. Beyond was the sea, now tantalizingly 
blue and smiling. The scrub stretched up to the foot 
of the hills. There was no sign of a town, and no 
option but to go on. 

, At last, in the far distance a spit of sand appeared, 
with some scattered houses and windmills. Presently, 
to the left of it, a huge precipitous rock came into view. 
On its summit, the ruins of a castle jutted raggedly 
against the sky. From this angle, the scene was pure 
Dore. Before reaching the castle rock, the road turned 
once again inland into another valley. Here, olives, 
figs, and poplars fringed a little stream among lush 
meadows. ^Vhite houses, with vine pergolas, and 
orchards began to appear. Then, as the road curved 
round the inner face of the rock, I saw that it was 
on the further slope of this, that the town was built. 

The mounting terraces of fiat-roofed, white houses 
had an eastern air. Narrow cobbled streets, like cuts 
in the solid surface of the town, led steeply upward. 
I followed the largest of these until a cafe appeared, 
where I could drop myself and my various bundles. 
When I had recovered slightly, I set about finding the 
house of my seafaring friend of the night before. A 
small child volunteered to show me the way. He led 
me on, ever upwards, till I nearly sat dorvn in despair. 
At last we reached the house, w'hich proved to be one 
of the highest in the town, with a sweeping view over 
sea and valley. We found it locked and barred. How- 
ever one of the owner’s children suddenly materialized, - 
on hearing that someone was at the house. His mother 
had a vacant room, he told us, but she only let it by 
the month. So down we had to climb once more. 
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At the I inquired trhich tvas the best hotel I 
needn’t ha\e been particular, for I found that there 
wosnoneatall \Vhatdidtra\ellersdo,then? Well, tie 
man who otwied the rooms o^r the shop opposite let 
them sometimes, but he xros awaj m Athens now, on 
busmess What was to be done about it? Well, his 
daughter was m the countrj, but would return later m 
the exemng She would probably open the house for 
me In the meantime I might wait m the caff 

Eventuallj the gul did am\e and opened up the 
house She was not living there herself, but said that 
she would leax e the hall door unlocked I could bolt it 
on the inside, when I came m at night And with that 
she left me to it It was now quite dark, but having 
washed and changed I deaded to take a stroll before 
supper I had only gone a few j-ards, when a joung 
pohceman jomed me, glad, apparentl), of a stranger to 
talk to As usual, he asked me all the personal questions 
which seem inevitable on a first meeting in Greece 
For his part, he X olunteered that he came from Crete 
He had been four years on SkjTos, which he found 
very lonely He led me on down the road mto the 
X’alley, talking about Crete, and showing me what he 
had brought from there At last 1 thought it time to 
turn baci to the town He then invited me to dnnk 
cognac with him at the ccfe of a man who had been to 
Amenca. So of «)urse my whole familj history had 
to be gone through again for the ‘American’s benefit.* 

We parted at last, with a careful admoiution on his 
part to beware of the people of Skyros. The half of 
them were robbers, he said I should lock my door well 
at night I soon had proof that his warning wasn’t idle. 
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Coming back from supper, a man lounging at the comer 
of the street gave a shrill whistle on seeing me. A 
moment later, a figure darted out of my doorway, and 
disappeared. Wlaoever it was, had evidently been try- 
ing my bedroom door. After that, I was careful to 
search the rest of the house, before either unlocking my 
door, or bolting the other. 

I had scarcely imdressed, when there was a sharp 
knocking. With the thieves still in mind, I thought 
that this might be merely a ruse to get me to open the 
door. I called out that the knocker must show himself 
under my window. Lrooking out, what should I see but 
another policeman. He had come, he said, to ask me to 
be sure and bring my papers to the police station the 
next morning! My bed I foimd, consisted of planks 
laid on a frame, with only a thin cotton mattress over 
them. But it might well have been swansdown, for I 
slept the sleep of the thoroughly tired. 

The next morning, a careful search of the house 
produced no sign of I went across to ask 

the proprietor of the cafe, if I might use his. But all he 
did was to point out a small biiilding, on an exposed 
hillside in the middle distance. This, he told me, was 
the communal privy for the whole town. As it took me 
nearly ten minutes to get there, I wondered what hap- 
pened to the iohabitants of Skyros in an emergency! 

I decided to get the police business over early. I 
wanted to spend the rest of the morning visiting the 
monastery, which was perched high above the town. I 
made inquiries about getting back to the port by car; 
my boat for Elimi sailed in the late afternoon. I was 
told that places could not be booked in the car, as it 
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often decided not to go at all I would have to wait 
till the last minute to find out Not so hopeful, this, 
for while I might be ludey enough to go m it, yet again 
I might not Then, of course, it would be too late for 
me to go by foot It seemed that the afternoon must he 
devoted to suitcase lugging, alas 
The police busmess did not take long, as my papers 
were all m order I saw a third policeman, who asked 
me if I had come to Skyros to visit Rupert Brooke’s 
grave Nearly everyone I met on the island asked me 
the same question R B seems to have become almost 
a local diety, like Stevenson, m Samoa I said "No, 
that I ne^er visited tombs or monuments " I cannot 
feel that the Spirit lives in such places, though here it 
well might, the earth is lovely enough His wjU live 
m his letters, prmcipally In some of his verse, too, 
felse though much of it seems to-day, when the bugle’s 
notes are drowned m the clarion call to fresh wars And 
the nch Dead, who died to make the world safe for 
Dictatorships, their voices are drowned too 
But the monung was too beautiful for sad thoughts 
A light breeze blew from a sea, sparkling m the hot 
sun, and the scent of wild thyme filled the air The first 
of Apnl , All Fools Day' Was J such a fool, I wondered, 
to be on Skyros with the sun shining, and the breeze 
blowing’ Then I thought of the caigue, and my home- 
ward journey, and wondered again Still wondenng, 
I bent my steps upward towards the monasteiy 
It was a stiff climb, and left the town well below One 
looked sharply down, on to the white roofs of the little 
houses, and further still, on to the curiously fore- 
shortened shapes of tfw poplars and fig trees m the 
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V • -u^- tVif. onk of yellow sand, 'witli 

valley. Away to the ngh > P stretched out to sea. 
its white houses and wind , striped pattern, 

Two jagged lin^ of «et ^ blue, white, blue. 

vrith the sand and sea: Blue, y. lute, 

yellow. r g^^eral dilapidated 

The monastery^ consiste i _„Uazardly round a 
whitewashed buildings, groupe but every- 

small court}^ard. I hesitated at the e. ’^l^gn.came 

thing seemed deserted. ^ The path 

to investigate the intruder; so w • 

toTn^I w^s 

rrffotr t^d 

space at the top of the hill. Aroun m ^ ^l-^e 

not very imposing. I recognized my Dore Uk 

of the day before. directions stretched sea 

The view was superb. InaU dir 

and hill and valley, in a P. gbr I sat down 

detailwasfinelyetchedinthecto;^^^^^^ 

among the rosemar>^ and ^^^d 

only companions were a goa , intently. Ew- 

cream kid, who came m .fTthat I was harmless, for 

dently they must have decided 

the mother presently' went on to 

boiled around me for a time, and 

sleep bemeen my legs. ^ rmt mv last island; 

I don’t know how long I g“”S it was 

my last for a while, at any rate. B r>g]_^tantly, I 
time to wander down again die 

shouldered my suitcase for the “gh! ^"^d me, in 
port. Here, however, a 

L shape of a real steamer. This landed me 
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in what seemed, after the caique, an incredibly short 
time. And so back to Athens. 

There life, it seemed strange to find, tvas going on 
just the same as xt had been a week before. In the 
Millers’ drawing-room a heated discussion was m 
progress. The topic was that old favourite, the 
iniquities and foibles of, what its members like to 
refer to as the F.O. • 

It appeared that the bag from the I^egation in Athens, 
left for London once a fortnight. It took, however, a 
week to reach there; that is two or three days longer 
than the ordinary mail. Now for the first time, some 
interfering person had asked why tWs should be. They 
were blandly told that the bag had to wait three days in 
Belgrade, for the one from Ankara. It never seemed to 
have occurred to anyone concerned, that the Athens 
bag might leave two days later, or the Ankara bag two 
days earlier 1 Oh, wonderful F.O., which at any rate 
provides tea time gossip for English exiles abroad! 
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CHAPTER TWEHTY-EIVE 

XoJpttE 

T V.-.S our bst day in GbS 

JL\vas. The ship j^ter she had 

not due until ten o ^0^- accommoda- 

rtr"w:srs4“^^ 

Pirseus, in order to be on the spot. , honefullv in 
At ten o’clock our baggage ^ hoprf 

the hall of tlie hotel and I set out t ^ 

company’s office, Did they know yet if 

Yes, ?n?^’]Sro they couldn’t teU 

there was any accommodation? i^o. rn ) 

me an'i'thing, because . t ^^^,7 aj^d wouldn’t 

hadiusrgoucorrboard*e®cW»d-_^^^^^ 

be back before noon. When tbe 

I then asked. About two o’clock. ^ nn<Trv 

I was too hardened to this sort of ° ^ ^ 

I Lw anyhow, that it 

had made the preliminary arrangements f 

I have always fovmd them the most compe , 

obUging travel agents. Now when I explame ^ 

happened, they promised to send three 

He should have been down m the rn 

q^aiers of an hour at the most. What became o^to 

pn route, I don’t know, but it was half p 

before he eventually appeared. There was accommo 
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tion, all right, we found. But by the time we had our 
tickets, it was one o'clock. 

“You’ll have to take all this stuff through the Cus- 
toms,” the American Exprest man told me, potuimg to 
our pile of baggage. “Surely they’ll be shut at this 
hour,” I said, looWng at my watch. I knew somettung 
of the closing habits of the Balkans. “Oh, no,” he 
replied reassuringly, “they’re always open.” Offi- 
cially, however, he was wrong. By the time we had 
found a taxi, and driven to the Customs House, it was 
quite definitely not functioning. 

We left our baggage-piled taxi outside, and dashed 
into the yard. There was no one in charge except a 
porter. “Now, what’s to be done?” I e-xclaimed. “We 
shall miss the boat.” "Give the porter twenty 
drachmae,” said the American Express man. I did so. 
Having first carefully put avrzy the money, the porter 
thenrummagedinhistrousers pocket. Producing a dirty, 
crumpled piece of paper, he smoothed it out carefully, 
revealing a large offidal-Iookin . stamp. “Now, what 
haveyou got?" he asked. We »oldhim;somanytnmks, 
so many suitcases. He wrote it all down carefully over 
the official stamp, waved it about to dry it, and then 
passed it to the American Express man. “O.K.,” said 
the latter, "that’s fixed. Now we’d better hurry.” 

We climbed back into the taxi, from which the bag- 
gage had never been moved. The driver put his foot 
on the accelerator, and his hand on the horn. Roaring 
and honking, we rattled towards the dock. A morning 
of delays; a little graft, a Utde speed, a'lot of noise; 
could we have bidden a more typical farewell to the 
Neat East? Idoubtitl 



